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A  COMHERCIAL  CITY  OF  JAPAN. 

Nagasaki  is  a  sea-port  city  situated 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island 
Kioo  Sioo,   Japan.      Formerly  it  was  the 


government  has  made  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  by  which  the  latter  are 
permitted  to  enter  their  ports  for  com- 
mercial as  well  as  other  purposes.     The 


only     Japanese    port     open     to     foreign   '  result    is    Nagasaki    is  now    not    only    a 


MISSION  HOUfel.,  NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 


trade,  and  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  who 
were  the  principal  traders,  were  then 
confined  to  transact  their  business  on  a 
small  artificial    island    near    the    shore. 


trading  point  but  a  manufacturing  town 
also.  The  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  have 
factories  there  situated,  and  both  nations 
carry    on    considerable    trade    with    the 


In     more     recent    years     the     Japanese      island 
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The  city  of  Nagasaki  is  built  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the  harbor. 
An  idea  of  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  European  population 
can  be  gained  from  the  picture  of  the 
mission  house.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  wood,  clay  and  cement,  usually 
one-story  high,  surrounded  with  porches 
or  verandas.  Earthquakes  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  on  all  the  islands 
of  Japan  that  high  houses  are  not  safe, 
and  the  foreigners  as  well  as  the  natives 
content  themselves  with  one-story 
structures.  There  are,  it  is  claimed,  in 
this  city  of  some  70,000  inhabitants, 
6.000  Japanese  priests,  and  some  sixty 
temples.  The  temples  are  enclosed  in 
gardens,  and,  together  with  the 
numerous  tea-houses,  .they  are  the 
favorite  public  resorts  of  the  people. 
The  Japanese  have  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  very  interesting  people,  and 
their  methods  of  government  have  fur- 
nished many  valuable  lessons  to  other 
nations.  Their  good  nature,  cheerful 
disposition  and  kindness  toward  the 
brute  creation,  have  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  other  people.  They  are  an 
exceedingly  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive race,  and  are  quick  to  adopt  the 
improved  methods  of  labor  and  the 
labor-saving  machinery  that  are  known 
to  western  nations.  It  is  even  believed 
and  feared  that  they  with  their  skill 
and  great  economy  will  ere  long  be 
able  to  control  the  manufactures  of  the 
world. 

Attention  has  been  attracted  to  Japan 
the  past  few  months  by  the  war  that 
has  been  carried  on  between  that  coun- 
try and  China.  In  this  they  have  exhi- 
bited their  superior  skill  both  as  sol- 
diers and   naval  officers. 


Be    like    the    tree    that    covers    with 
flowers  the  hand  that  shakes  it. 


LETTER  FROM  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
WORKER. 

To  the  Siiperintcnifents,  Officers  and  Pupils 
of  the  Ccnterville  Sunday  School.  South 
District. 

Dear  Bkoihers,  Sisters  and  Friends: 
Though  my  promise  to  write  to  you 
has  a  tardy  fulfillment  in  these  few 
lines,  it  has  ever  been  fresh  on  my 
memory,  and  those  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  have  lost  none  of  their 
warmth  and  brightness.  I  often  think 
that  if  a  wandering  mind  was  but  visi- 
ble to  the  natural  eye,  you  would  often 
see  me  sitting  on  the  right  of  the  choir 
platform,  or  some  other  wonted  spot, 
and  perchance  the  little  boys  and  girls 
in  the  vestry  would  find  me  coming  in 
about  half  an  hour  late.  I  trust  my 
absence  has  eliminated  this  bad  feature, 
and  that  no  one  will  follow  my  example 
in  this  one  particular.  To  me  it  seems 
but  yesterday  when  I  was  with  you;  but 
when  I  look  at  the  calendar,  it  says 
some  seventeen  months  have  passed 
away.  How  strange  it  is  that  changing 
scenes,  and  varied  experiences  so 
secretly  steal  away  monotony  from  time 
and  shorten  the  span  of  life  I  And 
stranger  still,  how  few  there  are  who 
labor  in  the  ministry  of  God,  that  feel 
the  drag  of  time  and  the  ever  lingering 
moments  of  discontent!  Ask  them  why 
'tis  so,  and  will  they  not  all  answer, 
'Tis  the  companionship  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  ever  accompanies  the  love 
of  duty  and  conscientiousness  of  right? 
Short  as  the  time  may  seem,  it  has 
been  fraught  with  many  a  change  and 
experience,  all  tending,  I  trust,  towards 
greater  good  and  added  blessings. 

Recently  I  was  glancing  over  the  an- 
nual Sunday  School  reports  for  1893, 
and  in  those  groups  of  cold  figures 
could  be  traced  the  stead)-  advance  of 
Israel's    youthful    hosts.      The     days    of 
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adverse  conditions  and  crude  methods 
have  gone  by,  and  the  symmetry  and 
mould  of  these  heaven-instituted  organi- 
zations is  being  shaped  and  perfected 
in  line  and  phimmet  in  the  divine  hand. 
It  fills  my  soul  with  joy  when  I  hear 
of  the  untiring  efforts  to  perfect  and 
broaden  the  Sabbath  School  system;  for 
it  means  greater  advantages,  privileges 
and  blessings  to  present  and  coming 
generations.  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
that  opportunity  is  wanting,  or  that  lack 
of  privilege  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
mental  and  moral  growth. 

My  young  brothers  and  sisters,  could 
you  but  sense  for  one  moment,  only  in 
part  the  gifts  within  )'our  reach,  and 
the  blessings  God  has  poured  into  your 
laps,  as  it  were,  you  would  be  aroused 
to  the  utmost  effort,  and  no  sacrifice 
would  be  too  great.  Born  as  we  are, 
heirs  to  the  Priesthood  or  powers  of 
heaven,  cradled  in  the  sunshine  of 
parental  love,  and  nurtured  with  the 
care  of  inspired  and  God-fearing 
parents;  we  day  after  day  bask  in  the 
light  of  truth  and  revel  unconsciously  in 
the  luxuries  of  eternal  riches.  Greater 
blessings  God's  children  have  never 
enjoyed  and  no  brighter  light  has  ever 
shone  into  the  springtime  of  youth  than 
shines  in  yours. 

I  often  feel,  when  pondering  o'er 
these  things,  would  to  God  that  every 
youth  in  Israel  could  live  a  day,  yes, 
e'en  one  hour,  in  the  misery  and  chill  of 
that  darkened  gloom  in  which  millions 
of  our  fellow-beings  move,  could  take 
but  one  sip  from  the  cup  of  bitterness 
from  which  many  a  child  is  daily  forced 
to  drink.  They  then,  perchance,  could 
taste  the  sweet,  behold  the  light,  and 
know,  in  part,  what  God  had  done  for 
them.  Gratitude  alone  would  then  be 
strong  enough  to  stay  the  hand  from 
evil,    and    lead    one    on    from    great    to 


greater  good.  But  as  it  is,  the  truth, 
however  sad,  remains,  that  a  continuous 
flow  of  blessing  oft  receives  the  answer 
of  base  ingratitude;  and  even  conscience 
fails  to  punish  with  remose  the  being 
so  insensible  to  good.  And  why  should 
it  be  thus? 

How  often  has  father,  mother, 
teacher  counseled,  warned,  reproved, 
exhorted,  pled,  yea  even  begged  of  us 
to  stay  wrong  and  cleave  to  right,  to 
knowledge  seek,  to  obey,  to  love  with 
that  unselfish  love  which  true  nobility 
begets!  So  oft,  I  sometimes  think, 
that  repetition  dulls  the  edge  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  gentle  voice  of  right  is 
found  knocking  in  vain  at  the  door  of 
the  mind  which  has  become  deafened 
by  carelessness    and   sheer  indifference. 

Let  us  arouse  from  such  a  state  of 
lethargy  and  open  our  eyes,  look  around 
and  see  where  we  are,  what  debt  we 
owe  to  mankind,  to  parents,  to  ourselves, 
to  God,  and  what  means  we  have  within 
our  reach  to  cancel  such  obligations. 
The  lessons  of  the  past  are  before  us, 
and  most  unwise  is  he  who  by  another's 
folly  cannot  profit. 

I  can  tell  you,  class-mates,  teachers, 
there  is  one  who  of  late,  if  never  be- 
fore, has  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  past  and  present  blessings 
and  future  hope;  and  there  is  also  one 
who  would  feel  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  could  he  but  blot  out  from 
memory's  page  the  record  of  neglected 
opportunities  and  days  of  thoughtless 
indifference. 

But  there  they  are,  beclouding  the 
past  and  casting  a  shadow  into  the 
future.  Scores  of  like  examples  are 
constantly  before  us,  and  wh}'  can  we 
not  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others!  Have 
we  all  to  come  out  into  the  world  here 
to  mourn  of  neglected  past  and  sorrow 
over  what  we  might  have  done?      I   sin- 
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cerely  trust  the  time  of  such  has  gone 
by,  and  in  the  future  those  who  bear  to 
unbelieving  nations  the  message  of  truth 
will  be  as  many  have  been,  pure  in 
thought  and  deed,  valiant  for  truth,  and 
more  than  this,  trained  and  cultured  in 
Zion's  nurseries,  filled  with  gems  of 
eternal  truth  from  which  the  rays  of 
divine  light  may  be  reflected  into  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  there  to  reveal 
the  falsehood  of  tradition. 

Since  the  dawn  of  Gospel  light  it 
would  seem  that  the  evil  one  has  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  protect  and  foster 
his  offspring,  especially  those  intended 
to  counterfeit  truth,  and  just  so  fast  as 
the  defenses  of  fallacy  have  been  broken 
down  by  the  inspired  teaching  of  the 
humble  Elder,  just  so  fast  has  Satan 
played  on  the  cunning  of  man  to  make 
a  new  cover  for  falsehood.  And  today 
we  find  sectarianism  entrenched  behind 
a  barricade  of  garbled  scripture  ex- 
tracts, perverted  interpretations,  false 
precedents,  theories,  etc.  ;  in  short,  it 
would  seem  the  resources  of  wit  and 
craft  have  been  exhausted  in  one  great 
and  final  effort  to  stay  the  fall  of  the 
doomed  structure  of  deception.  It  is 
written,  "The  weak  things  of  the  earth 
shall  confound  the  wise,"  and  many 
times  the  lack  of  the  Elder  to  maintain 
the  right  has  been  miraculously  sup- 
plied by  Providence;  but  can  you  and  I 
go  before  the  Lord  and  ask  Him  to 
make  up  what  we  have  lost  through 
sheer  neglect,  to  bring  to  us  that  which 
we  have  failed  to  obtain  when  brought 
within  our  reach?  We  certainly  could 
not  with  an}'  degree  of  hope,  for  to 
supply  our  wants  would  be  but  to  rob 
justice.  This  is  the  condition  that  con- 
fronts the  youth  of  Zion.  Error,  how- 
ever fortified,  must  be  overcome,  and 
truth  alone  holds  the  power  of  victory. 
Let     us     then     put     on     the     armor     of 


humility,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
line  it  with  pure,  unselfish  love;  and 
when  the  hour  of  need  arrives,  the 
spirit  of  God  will  open  to  us  the 
treasure  house  of  eternal   truth. 

Now  to  my  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  so  often  bid  the  tardy  one  a 
pleasant  "Good  morning:"  You  all 
remember  Brother  Porter,  and  he  asks 
you  from  across  the  ocean,  six  thousand 
miles  away,  to  love  mother,  father, 
teacher,  brother  and  sister,  all  who 
would  care  for  you  and  do  you  good. 
To  love  them  is  to  do  them  all  the 
good  you  can;  never  to  speak  a  bad, 
cross  or  unkind  word,  or  do  a  mean  act 
of  any  kind.  Ask  mother,  father  and 
teacher  about  the  Father  you  have  in 
heaven  and  what  He  would  have  you 
do.  Never  forget  night  and  morning  to 
pray  to  Him,  and  thank  Him  for  His 
goodness  to  you.  Ask  for  watch-care 
through  another  night  or  day,  and  bless- 
ings for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
teactier  and  all  the  Lord's  children;  for 
those  who  have  no  parents,  no 
ttachers,  no  food,  no  clothes,  no  home, 
and  do  not  even  know  they  have  a 
Father  in  heaven.  If  you  will  do  these 
things,  my  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  ask  prayerfully  of  the  Lord,  He 
will  fill  your  souls  with  joy  and  love; 
home  will  be  a  sweet,  sweet  home,  and 
around  each  little  fireside  every  night, 
the  watching  angels  will  see  a  group  of 
happy,  loving  children.  Now,  children, 
don't  forget  these  things,  and  you  will 
grow  up  to  be  great  and  good  men  and 
women,  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
honored  of  everyone.  May  God  bless 
you  to  this  end,  is  ever  the  prayer  of 
the  absent  brother. 

To  the  officers  and  teachers  I  would 
sa}',  that  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  and  zealous  in  your  calling, 
for  to  a  nobler  work  no  man  or  woman 
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was  ever  called.  The  sacred  charge  of 
directing  the  latent  powers  of  pure  intel- 
ligence, and  weaving  in  the  warp  of 
knowledge  that  true  nobility  of  charac- 
ter is  one  that  calls  for  other  powers 
than  our  own.  'Tis  God  alone  who 
can  supply  that  want,  and  let  us  not 
forget,  He  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  that  excellence  comes 
through  labor.  Many  obstacles  that 
have  heretofore  hedged  up  the  way  are 
now  removed,  and  with  this  widening 
out  of  opportunity  comes  new  responsi- 
bility. Let  us  go  to  with  that  purity  of 
purpose  and  humility  of  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  servant  of  God,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  will  not  be 
closed  against  us.  Seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  that  prayer  that  speaks  from 
both  thought  and  deed,  and  the  fire  of 
inspiration  and  love  will  be  kindled  in 
our  souls,  there  to  cast  its  rays  of 
warmth  and  life  on  the  soil  in  which 
has  been  planted  the  germ  of  Deit}'. 
May  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven 
ever  rest  upon  the  youth  of  Israel, 
and  the  divine  light  hll  the  hearts  of  all 
engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  your  co-laborer  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

iV.    T.   Porter,  Jr. 


How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  whilst  we  neglect 
the  openings  of  Providence  in  little 
things  which  would  frequently  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  most  important 
usefulness'  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say, 
"He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once  will  never  do  any."  Good 
is  done  by  degrees.  However  small  in 
proportion  the  benefit  which  follows  in- 
dividual attempts  to  do  good,  a  gteat 
deal  may  thus  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance, even  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments. 


CHRONICLED  BY  A  SPOON. 

I  WAS  lying  at  the  jeweler's  among 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  pretty 
things.  There  were  heaps  of  sparkling 
watches  which  would  not  go,  expensive 
clocks  that  were  only  to  look  at,  and 
other  ornaments  to  help  decorate  that 
great,  stern  drama  called  Life,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  was  only  when  customers  came  in 
that  I  would  peep  out  of  my  own  show- 
case. At  other  times  I  and  my  com- 
panions were  too  busy  discussing  our 
merits  and  demerits  and  the  probable 
vicissitudes  of  our  coming  fate.  When 
purchasers  entered  we  reduced  our  sil- 
very voices  to  golden  silence,  watched 
and  listened  with  the  closest  attention. 
It  was  great  fun  observing  the  different 
characters  displayed  in  that  jeweler's 
shop.  Some  persons  we  saw  but  once; 
others  we  became  acquainted  with;  a 
few  whom  we  saw  onl}'  the  first  time 
we  longed  for  a  second  sight  of;  and  a 
number  who  were  our  acquaintances 
would  not  have  been  flattered  had  they 
known  what  an  "itching  proclivity"  we 
possessed  to  see  the  last  of  them. 
Spoons  have  great  discernment.  We 
have  not  that  bothersome,  grey  matter 
called  brain,  but  we  have  bright  sur- 
faces which  reflect  all  the  happenings 
about  us.  Not  a  few  pictures  which 
have  been  cast  upon  my  shining  form 
have  I  treasured  carefully  in  order  that 
I  might  tell  you  some  of  my  observa- 
tions. And  many  a  picture  have  I  seen 
in  the  sparkling  bowls  of  my  friends — 
don't  think  I  mean  the  "sparkling 
bowls"  so  often  referred  to  in  human 
lore — we  carry  no  foam  on  us. 

There  are  great  class  distinctions  in 
spoons.  We  of  the  brighter  order  are 
made  from  silver  and  gold  and  are 
studded  with  jewels.  Those  leaden, 
sodden-looking  things  yonder  are  called 
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spoons,  too,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior 
construction.  We  never  cast  anything 
but  pitying  glances  on  them.  They 
never  perform  the  exalted  function  of 
going  into  people's  mouths  (except 
when  Tom  comes  home  from  school 
hungry  and  eats  right  out  of  the  frying- 
pan),  because  they  were  made  for  the 
menial  task  of  stirring  gravies,  beating 
batters,  and  scraping  out  frys  and 
omelettes. 

True,  there  are  a  few  costly  antiques, 
in  one  corner  of  my  show-case,  which 
do  not  reflect.  I  don't  know  why  they 
are  ever  noticed  or  purchased,  unless 
there  is  an  affinity  between  them  and 
their  stray  buyers,  one  of  whom  will 
come  sauntering  in  with  an  eye-glass 
and  a  drawl,  saying; 

"Misteh  Tayloh,  are  those  spoons 
(here  a  squint  through  the  eye-glass)  in 
the  coneh  tha  antiques?" 

A  second  one,  having  the  same  list- 
less look  and  with  the  inevitable  glass 
scrutinizer,  does  not  display  such  a 
lack  of  force.  This  one  has  energy 
enough  to  use  his  r's,  and  not  only  to 
sound  them  but  to  richly  roll  them. 

"Mister-r-rr  Taylor-rr-r,  ar-rr-r  those 
spoons  in  the  cor-rrner-rr  ther-r-rr 
antiques?" 

Then  in  striking  contrast  to  these 
languid  purchasers  is  the  busy,  little 
woman  who  hops  from  one  counter  to 
another,  spasmodically.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  she  never  buys  anything. 
She  expends  so  much  nervous  force, 
uselessly,  that  my  jewels  quiver  sympa- 
thetically for  a  full  hour  after  her  de- 
parture. Poor  thing!  She  "can  never 
get  suited."  In  scrutinizing  me,  she 
fussily  declared  that  my  golden  heart 
was  "entirely  too  long  and  narrow. 
Foolish  lady,  how  could  a  proper, 
graceful,  slender  spoon  have  any  other 
kind    of    a    heart?     That    little    lover's 


symbol  which  graces  my  waist  actually 
swelled  with  indignation  under  her  very 
nose,  but,  thank  the  fates,  I  did  not 
■broaden  palpably  enough  to  secure  her 
squeamish  favor,  for  she  dropped  me, 
and,  giving  one  of  her  hen  like  hops, 
departed  to  look  elsewhere. 

Next  comes  in  the  studious  man,  with 
looks  unchanged  as  monumental  bronze. 
He  scrutinizes  silver  book-markers, 
crystal  paper-weights,  gold  ditto  knives, 
mounted  ink-stands,  etc.,  as  though  he 
were  debating  in  all  its  aspects  the 
knotty  question  as  to  whether  the  uni- 
verse was  made  for  men  and  ink-bottles 
or  vice  versa.  He  took  me  up  once 
and  laid  me  down  fairly  gory  with  dust 
and  learning.  It  took  ten  minutes'  hard 
polishing  by  the  little  shop-girl,  who 
keeps  us  bright,  before  I  could  come 
out  of  my  bath  of  silverine  and  coal-oil, 
showing  my  former   pristine  purity. 

Once  in  awhile  an  unapproachably 
respectable  spinster  lady  comes  in 
Miss  Eugenia  her  name  is.  She  is  not 
like  the  old  maids  you  see  on  the  stage, 
coy  and  fussy;  nor  the  ones  you  re^d  of 
in  novels,  old  and  corkscrew-curled. 
She  is  loud  and  young.  Her  man-like 
independence  and  touch-me-if-you-dare 
deportment  proclaim  her  the  inevitable 
old  maid  to-be.  Being  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  she  is  not  yet  what 
might  be  termed  advanced  in  years,  but 
she  is  very  advanced  in  ideas  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  same.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  her  word!  Who  can  ap- 
proach her  in  immaculate  respectability 
and  aristocracy?  She  does  not  marry 
because  there  is  no  man  superior 
enough!  These  men  are  all  so  faulty 
and  inferior,  so  weak  and  ridiculous;  in 
a  word,  so  human.  I  come  of  a  blue- 
blooded  Devonshire  stock.      My  father's 

father  was  Count ,  in  England.  What 

family  in  Utah  is  worthy  to  dust  our  feet? 
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And,  as  for  sympathy,  who  ever 
heard  of  Miss  Eugenia  pitying  anyone P 
You  could  whet  a  dagger  on  her  stony 
heart.  My  jeweled  heart  actually 
shivers  whenever  she  plants  her  icy 
gaze  upon  me. 

Miss  Eugenia  pndes  herself  upon 
her  shopping  ability.  She  drives  about 
in  her  laudau  (while  airing  my  charms 
in  the  show  window,  I  have  often  seen 
her),  while  her  great,  aggressive  nose 
sniffs  the  common  air  of  this  mundane 
sphere  with  disdain.  She  per-emptorily 
orders  the  small  tradespeople  about  as 
though  they  were  an  inferior  set  of 
people  made  for  her  especial  bid- 
ding. 

Once  in  awhile  this  great  lady  con- 
descends to  smile.  (Who  can  picture 
her  bitter,  misanthropical  smile?)  If  a 
poor  fellow  passes  her  in  a  patched 
coat;  if  a  threadbare  woman  drives 
along  in  a  shabby  rig,  she  relaxes  the 
usual  severity  of  her  countenance 
enough  to  let  the  poor  victim  of  her 
observations  see  that  her  rigid  ladyship 
is  amused. 

With  pertinacity  she  takes  her  music 
lesson  twice  a  week.  Professor  Goodie 
considers  her  a  hopeless  scholar,  but 
dare  not  offend  her  imperial  hopes  by 
telling  her.  So  he  allows  her  to  thump 
the  piano,  under  his  tutelage,  for  two 
half-hours  each  week,  and  accepts  his 
five  dollars  with  small  compunction. 

While  she  attended  college  a  leading 
student  fell  in  love  with  her.  Her  emi- 
nent respectability,  and  what  was  more 
important  to  him,  her  name  and  wealth, 
touched  his  heart  (or  avarice,  shall  I 
say?)  in  a  tender  place.  So,  with  a 
heroic  exterior  (though  his  knees  knock- 
ed), he  approached  her  for  the  "inestim- 
able favor  of  her  company  to  the 
coming  University  ball."  With  one 
look  she  petrified  him. 


"I  am  engaged,  came  in  frozen 
accents  from  her   mouth. 

With  which  she  majestically  sailed 
off,  leaving  the  poor  fellow  transfixed 
where  he  had  made  his  trembling 
appeal. 

But  I  have  been  anticipating — by 
recording  things  which  transpired  after 
I  came  into  Miss  Eugenia's  possession — 
for  truth,  the  disagreeable  truth,  com- 
pels me  to  admit  that  this  poor  little 
spoon,  who  now  chronicles.  was 
austerely  purchased  and  carried  home 
by  the  impenetrable  Eugenia. 

Now  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had 
of  closely  observing  her  nose—  though 
often  before  I  had  reflected  it  and 
magnified  it,  the  latter  being  a  super- 
fluous operation.  Her  sniffing  ap- 
pendage was  of  the  lofty  Roman  order, 
and — candor  forces  me  to  confess, 
though  respectability  covers  her  eyes  at 
the  avowal — her  nose  was  red.  I  dare 
not  tell  how  she  girted  her  waist,  caus- 
ing her  poor,  compressed  blood  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  her  nose,  nor  that  her 
nose  was  crimsoned  by  habitual  liba- 
tions, as  these  operations  were  not  in- 
tended for  the  public.  If  Miss  Eugenia 
learns  that  I  have  even  hinted  thus 
about  her  secrets,  she  would  stride  over 
to  her  Aunt  May's  and  break  my  silver 
back.  Having  a  copious  covering  of 
powder  against  all  slanders  which 
might  be  hurled  against  her  most 
prominent  organ.  Miss  Eugenia  stood 
the  test  of  scrutiny  pretty  fairly.  Be 
it  understood,  there  was  not  one, 
among  humans,  who  would  dare  inspect 
her  face  as  I  had. 

I  see  that  I  have  given  away  my 
present  whereabouts:  Aunt  May's. 
This  dear,  wholesome  lady  is  Miss 
Eugenia's  Aunt.  But  she  is  no  more 
like  Miss  Eugenia  than  this  spoon  is. 
You     look    into    Miss  Eugenia's  parlor. 
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where  the  familj'  portraits  hang,  and 
you  will  learn  in  an  instant  that  Aunt 
May  is  related  on  the  father's  side. 
The  severe-looking  portrait  of  Miss 
Eugenia's  mother  (now  dead)  at  the  side 
of  a  full-whiskered  and  pleasant  picture 
(Miss  Eugenia's  father,  still  living)  can 
claim  no  relationship  to  Aunt  May. 

Is  it  necessary  to  state  that  Miss 
Eugenia  is  the  head  of  the  family? 
Her  papa  provides  the  money  and  she 
spends  it — unrelentingly.  That's  how 
she  came  to  bu}'  me.  It  was  Lucy's 
birthday.  Lucy  was  a  sweet,  sunny- 
faced  cousin,  about  the  same  age  as 
Eugenia,  but  laws!  a  mere  child  in 
Miss  Eugenia's  presence. 

"Well,  it's  that  chit's  birthday 
again,"  says  Miss  Eugenia,  as  she 
drives  to  shop  on  that  particular  day. 
"I'll  have  to  get  her  a  present.  Dear 
me,  how  often  that  child's  birthday 
comes  around,  anyway!  I'll  get  her  a 
spoon.  That's  the  most  appropriate 
gift  to  a  girl  with  a  lover!" 

So  in  she  marches  and  buys  me. 

My  palpitations  settled  into  serene 
security  only  when  I  was  placed  in 
Lucy's  dear,  small  hand,  and  had 
learned  that  she  was  to  bo  my  future 
mistress.  Such  a  loving,  gentle  touch! 
such  sweet,  nestling  fingers!  I  drop- 
ped right  off  into  a  pleasant,  trance-like 
slumber.  I  was  awakened  by  the  clat- 
ter of  dishes  and  the  hum  of  voices: 

"Here,  Roscoe,  you  take  the  pretty, 
little  spoon"  —it  was  Lucy's  silvery 
voice,  as  she  handed  me  to  an  elder 
brother.  "This  will  be  just  the  thing  to 
dip  the  sugar  with." 

"No  you  don't,"  answers  Roscoe,  a 
sober-looking,  handsome  youth,  with 
restful,  grey  eyes.  "You  don't  get  me 
into  that  party. " 

"Oh,  Roscoe,  dear,  please  don't  be 
a  bear"  —  the  most    loving    little   hug   in 


the  world.  "I'll  give  you  a  corner  all 
by  your  dear,  prosy  self,  if  only  you 
will  come  this   time." 

"You  are  not  going  to  stick  my 
cheerless  phiz  in  a  corner.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  enhance  the  brightness  of  the 
rest  of  the  room;  so   no   more  coaxing." 

Earnest  sentences  on  the  part  of 
Lucy,  recording  the  "power,  pleasure, 
and  prestige  accruing  to  social  qualifi- 
cations. " 

"Social  foolifications  you'd  better  say. 
Any  boy  has  to  be  a  fool  to  take  well 
in  society.  Those  little,  headless 
fellows,  who  are  so  popular  among  the 
girls,  are  not  the  sort  of  fellows  who 
take  a  particular  liking  to  my  glum 
face,  and  I'm  sure  the  dislike  is 
mutual.  As  for  the  girls,  they're  a  lot 
of  tittering  ninnies.  Such  girls  take 
well — only  in  society  and  photographs, 
though!  Of  course  I'll  marry  some  day, 
but,  thunder!  I  hope  I  shan't  have  to 
choose  a  wife  from  the  girls  of  the 
i   period." 

So,  being,  as  usual,  unsuccessful  with 
Brother  Roscoe,  Lucy  sailed  off  to  the 
party,  carrying  me  and  the  sugar  bowl 
herself.  The  guests  had  all  stopped 
dancing,  as  refreshments  were  being 
served.  Such  a  nice  crowd! — that  is 
if  we  place  Miss  Eugenia  in  paren- 
thesis. Such  smiles  and  sighs! — minus 
Miss  Eugenia  again.  Such  talking  and 
humming! — in  this  Miss  Eugenia  was 
paramount.  She  gathered  what  few 
retainers  she  could  to  one  side  of  the 
room,  and,  if  noise  is  an  indication  of 
enjoyment,  she  certainly  had  an  up- 
roarously  good  time.  Every  whisper 
was  given  in  tones  of  thunder;  and  that 
aggressive,  squelch-you-if-I-can  air  char- 
acterized all  her  utterances. 

"Put  him  out!  Put  him  out!  He's 
a  Democrat!"  I  heard  the  elephantine 
lady  exclaim.      (I  have  heard  more  than 
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one  human  being  say  this  where  a  mem- 
ber of  an  opposite  party  was  concerned. 
Why  can't  humans  be  like  spoons, 
amicable  and  civil?) 

"We're  self-sufficient,"  resounded  fromi 
her  powerful  mouth,  as  she  and  the 
other  strong-minded  girl  went  waltzing 
for,  pardon  me,  galloping)  about  the 
room  together,  knocking  everyone  else 
edgeways.  So  you  see  what  a  poor 
chance  any  weazen-faced  (I  use  the 
adjective  by  comparison  only)  indivi- 
dual would  stand  in  a  party  entirely 
made  up  of  this  element. 

I  have  never  performed  my  office  of 
spooning  (sugar  and  spice  and  all 
things  nice  have  been  dipped  by  me)  at 
any  party  wholly  composed  of  the  ele- 
ment referred  to  above,  but  I  have 
spooned  at  several  of  Miss  Eugenia's 
parties. 

To  explain  things,  I  must  now  tell 
you  that  Miss  Eugenia  and  her 
numerous  cousins,  who  lived  on  the 
same  property,  had  an  amusement  hall 
in  common.  Eugenia's  father  was  a 
great  believer  in  the  co  operative  plan. 
He  and  his  sister  combined  means  and 
utensils  for  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  a 
wash-house,  and  an  amusement  hall. 
By  running  these  establishments  in 
common,  and  having  but  one  set  of 
servants  for  all,  they  thought  they 
could  save.  (I  am  only  a  spoon  or  else 
I  should  deliver  myself  here  of  some 
opinions  on  economy.) 

Although  Miss  Eugenia's  guests  were 
not  all  Eugenias  (it  would  be  hard  in 
Salt  Lake  to  find  many  of  her  stripe) 
they  were  near  enough  like  Miss 
Eugenia  to  be  disagreeable,  and  near 
enough  like  her  to  be  discourteous  and 
selfish. 

I  well  'remember  the  first  party  she 
gave  after  my  arrival.  Of  course  her 
cousins  were    there.      They    had  several 


guests:  two  gills  and  a  boy  from  the 
country.  Nice,  good  people,  but  not 
particularly  "high-toned."  Lucy,  dear 
soul,  tried  her  best  to  make  them  have 
a  good  time.  She  brought  forward  boy 
after  boy  and  introduced  them  to  the 
girls.  Evidently  these  boys  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  stand  on  courtesy, 
for  invariably  the}'  gave  a  curt  "How 
do?"  turned  on  their  heels  and  walked 
away.  So  the  poor  maids  did  not  get 
one  dance.  All  three  were  completely 
ignored  by  everyone  present  except  my 
sweet,  little  mistress. 

I  have  several  times  seen  a  dull  show 
of  courtesy  where  there  have  been 
gleaming  silks  and  glistening  jewels. 

Speaking  of  jewels  reminds  me  of 
Raleigh  Duval.  He  is  the  all-impor- 
tant leader  of  Miss  Eugenia's  set. 
None  other  among  them  can  pound  the 
piano  in  such  truly  classic  style  as  can 
Raleigh  Duval.  He  has  not  his  peer 
for  noble,  glorious  bass.  No  other 
boy  can  sport  such  brilliant  diamond 
shirt-studs  and  cravat  pins.  Where  is 
the  youth  who  can  wear  such  dazzling 
finger  rings?  And  as  for  finger-nails, 
who  among  them  all  can  show  such  im- 
maculate finger-nails?  His  hair  be- 
speaks a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
curling  tongs.  His  complexion  strongly 
hints  pozzonia  and  peach  cream  — 
though,  it  is  only  just  to  add,  that 
nature  has  provided  these  delicate 
tints — or  rather  has  failed  to  provide 
more  rugged  ones.  Wo  unto  Raleigh 
Duval!  He  has  come  specially  under 
your  Spoonship's  displeasure! 

Raleigh  Duval  had  to  be  invited  to 
all  of  the  parties,  even  to  Lucy's. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why?  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  could  make  the  piano  talk  and 
sing;  it  was  not  because  he  was 
Raleigh  Invincible  in  all  the  matters  of 
dress,  deportment,   and  aristocracy;   nor 
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was  it  because  the  girl  or  boy  giving  a 
party  had  difficulty  in  reaching  his 
superior  hand  with  the  invitation  card, 
even  though  it  were  stuck  on  the  top 
of  a  ten-foot  pole,  and  the  messenger 
stood  on  tip-toe  with  it;  it  was  not  be- 
cause Lucy  and  the  rest  particularly 
hungered  for  his  presence;  but  it  was 
because  he  was  the  leader  of  Miss 
Eugenia's  set.  Miss  Eugenia  willed 
that  he  should  be  invited  to  the  amuse- 
ment hall  on  every  festive  occasion. 
So  Lucy  invited  him.  But  hardly  ever 
would  he  come  when  summoned  to 
Lucy's  parties.  When  Lucy's  mes- 
senger elevated  aforementioned  ten-foot 
rod  to  that  lofty  feature  of  his,  which 
we  commoners  call  a  "nose,"  he  would 
almost  invariably  fabricate  an  excuse 
against  attendance.  (By  the  way,  how 
well  he  and  Miss  Eugenia  harmonize  as 
to  noses.)  "An  appointment  of  import- 
ance," or  "an  unavoidable  business 
meeting,"  was  what  Lucy  regularly 
looked  for  in  his  regrets.  The  .few 
ceremonious  occasions  of  which  Lucy 
was  mistress,  he  would  condescend  to 
attend.  She  invited  him  also  to  her 
"  Happy-go-luckys,"  which  she  alter- 
nated with  the  formal  parties.  But 
Raleigh  was  like  the  cat  who  said: 

"Yes,  I  drink  milk,  provided  5'ou  give 
me  only  the  cream  and  sweeten  it  well." 

Catch  Raleigh  stooping  to  magnify 
anything  not  a   "swell  affair." 

He  had  a  royal  habit  of  not  saying 
"Thank  you"  for  favors  received. 
When  Lucy's  brother  carried  an  invita- 
tion to  him,  Raleigh  would  receive  it 
in  a  grudging  manner  as  though  he 
were  conferring  a  favor  unwillingly. 
But  why  should  the  king  thank  a 
courtier? 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  when 
Lucy,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  determined 
to  snare  him   into  one    of  her    "Happy- 


go-luckys."  She  hitched  up  the 
barouche,  a  solitary  vestige  of  their  an- 
cient gentility.  She  thought  that  if  any- 
thing would  appeal  to  Mr.  Duval's 
heart  that  barouche  would.  She  per- 
suaded a  country  cousin  to  act  as 
"coachee, "  and  a  younger  relative  to  be 
the  "boy  in  buttons."  Then,  with 
lofty  Mrs.  Desmond  to  chaperon  her, 
she  went  along  the  streets,  behind  her 
white  prancers,  in  truly  regal  style. 
When,  they  came  to  the  musical  studio 
where  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  lu.xuriate 
in  the  divine  art,  they  stopped  amidst 
great  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and 
pompous,  loud  "whoas"  from  the  "foot- 
man." Raleigh  was  out  in  a  trice, 
glowing  with  agitation  and  pleasure. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  tried  that 
barouche  on  him.  Lucy's  father  usuallv 
kept  it  locked  in  a  special  compartment 
of  his  carriage-house,  as  it  was  a  family 
relic  which  he  intended  should  be 
handed  from  father  to  son  to  show  what 
he  used  to  be   "in  the  good,  old  times." 

Never  before  had  Raleigh  Duval's 
stiff  propriety  relaxed  to  such  a  plebian 
degree  as  it  did  on  that  day.  After  a 
few  introductory  sentences  Lucy  said: 

"Coming  out  for  my  drive  this  after- 
noon, I  determined  to  deliver  the  invi- 
tations to  my  'Happy-go-lucky'  verbally. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  there  to- 
morrow evening  at  7  p.m." 

He  squirmed  and  wriggled  about  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  get  loose  from 
some  javelin  which  had  pinned  him  to 
a  tree.      Finally  he  said: 

"Well,  what  guests  are  you  going  to 
have?" 

Lucy,  like  a  3'oung  goose,  started  to 
tell  him,  when  Mrs.  Desmond  fiercely 
nudged  her  and,  turning  to  the  rude, 
young  fellow,  said  in  icy  tones: 

"That  is  our  affair,   Mr.   Duval." 

But  he  had  heard  enough  when  Lucy 
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started  her  list  by  mentioning  the  name 
of  a  poor  but  good  young  man  whom 
she  always  invited.  He  was  not  "blue- 
blooded,"   forsooth,  so  Raleigh  said: 

"I  don't  think  I  can  come." 

"Suit  yourself,"  Mrs.  Desmond  an- 
swered,  tartly. 

','So  you  see,"  Lucy  said,  while  re- 
hearsing the  above  incident  at  the  sup- 
per table  that  night,  "I  had  my  joke; 
but  didn't  Mr.  Duval  turn  it  nicely 
on  me?" 

"Serves  you  right,"  Roscoe  answered, 
gruffly.  "I  hope  my  sister  will  never 
again  make  such  a  fool  of  herself." 

Tears  on  Lucy's  part,  invulnerability 
on  Roscoe's. 

They  are  still  having  parties.  Come, 
and  this  spoon  will  chronicle  what  it 
thinks  of  you.  Souvenir. 


THE  "SnOKY   CITY." 

The  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  was  once  a  trading 
post,  established  by  the  French,  in 
175-t    and    known    as    Fort    Du  Quesne. 

In  1758  the  British  took  possession 
of  the  fort  and  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
the  English  statesman.  Its  history  as 
a  town  commences  in  the  year  1765, 
when  it  began  to  be  built  up  by  settlers. 

Pittsburg  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania  at  a  point  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers 
where  they  join  and  form  the  Ohio 
river.  The  city  extends  up  the  banks 
of  either  river  a  distance  of  some  eight 
miles.  The  accompanying  view  of  the 
city  will  give  an  idea  of  its  situation. 
To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
leghany and  to  the  right  that  of  the 
Monongahela.  Both  rivers  merge  into 
one  on  the  west  of  the  city.  The  pic- 
ture also  suggests  the  reason  it  is  cal'ed 


the  "smoky  city,"  as  it  is  almost  con- 
tinually enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
arising  from  the  numerous  manufactur- 
ing plants  there  situated. 

The  various  parts  of  Pittsburg  and 
its  suburbs  are  connected  by  numerous 
substantial  bridges  and  horse-railways; 
among  the  bridges  which  cross  both 
rivers  at  short  intervals,  one  across  the 
Monongahela  at  its  mouth  is  a  massive 
iron  viaduct,  and  is  considered  a  noble 
triumph  of  modern  engineering  and  a 
strong  testimonial  to  the  value  of  iron 
in   combining  strength  with  elegance. 

Among  the  notable  buildings  of  Pitts- 
burg are  the  cit)'  hall,  a  handsome  and 
substantial  edifice  of  white  sandstone, 
with  a  massive  central  tower,  contain- 
ing a  clock  which  is  connected  by  in- 
genious electric  apparatus  with  the 
stellar  clock  of  the  Alleghany  Observa- 
tory; the  custom-house,  where  are  also 
the  post-office  and  United  States  courts; 
the  county  court-house;  a  number  of 
large,  handsome  church  edifices;  the 
United  States  arsenal;  a  considerable 
number  of  public  and  private  school 
buildings,  libraries,  etc.  ;  several  of  the 
bank,  insurance,  and  other  business 
edifices;  and  a^  number  of  the  leading 
hotels. 

Though  pre-eminently  the  manufac- 
turing city  of  this  continent,  Pittsburg 
has  a  large  and  varied  commerce,  not 
only  domestic  but  foreign;  it  gathers 
bituminous  coal  and  petroleum  from  the 
rich  country  around,  and  sends  the 
former  by  thousands  of  bushels  to  all 
parts  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  latter 
by  millions  of  gallons  to  all  parts  of 
the  world;  it  makes  coke  to  the  amount 
in  a  single  year  of  more  than  a  million 
tons,  which  it  sends  in  all  directions, 
and  its  vast  iron  and  steel  and  glass 
products  are  sent  into  every  section  of 
the  civilized  world. 
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The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  af- 
ford excellent  natural  channels  for  the 
reception  of  iron  and  coal  from  the 
forests,  and  the  Ohio  for  the  transport 
of  coal  and  oil  and  the  products  of  the 
iron,  steel,  and  glass-works  to  the 
various  markets  and  distributing  points 
along  its  shores  and  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Pittsburg's  grandest  out- 
lets and  inlets  are,  however,  supplied 
by  a  complete  system  of  railroads  run- 
ning out  in  all  directions,  connecting 
this  great  mining  and  manufacturing 
centre  with  the  rich  supply-districts  and 
with  the  markets  and  seaboard  of  the 
entire  continent.  As  a  commercial  city, 
Pittsburg  is  a  port  of  delivery  of  the 
district  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  foreign  traffic  is 
thus  made  difficult  of  identification; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  year 
after  year  Pittsburg's  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  is  steadily  growing,  while 
as  a  manufacturing  city  its  progress  is 
rapid  and  its  attained  position  the  first 
on  the  continent. 


S.\LT  Lake  City,  January,  1895. 
To     all     Suiidav     ScJtool     Superintendenis, 
Teachers  and  Childrtn  of  the  Church   of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  through- 
out the  ivorld: 

This  epistle  is  sent  to  each  of  you, 
greeting. 

By  special  request  I  ask  that  it  may 
be  read  to  all  the  children  in  every 
Sunday  School  of   Latter-day  Saints. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  God,  my 
Heavenly  Father,  has  granted  me  the 
privilege  of  visiting  tens  of  thousands 
of  Sunday  School  children,  and  to  their 
credit  I  can  bear  this  testimony,  that 
while  talking  or  singing  to  them,  no 
congregation  could  be  more  quiet  or 
attentive  than  they.      For  many  years   I 


had  the  privilege  of  traveling  with  my 
County  Assistants,  William  Willis  and 
Samuel  L.  Evans.  Thousands  of  Sun- 
da)'  School  children  now  grown  up  to  be 
fathers  and  mothers  will  never  forget 
"The  Good  Boy's  Resolve,"  and  other 
songs,  composed  by  Brother  Willis,  and 
which  he  and  I  used  to  sing  together. 
They  will  also  remember  the  kind  and 
affectionate  advice  given  to  them  by 
Brother  Evans.  They  are  both  dead, 
and  may  possibly  be  engaged  in  the 
same  glorious  work  in  the  spirit  world 
which  afforded  them  such  unspeakable 
happiness  while  living  in  the  flesh.  I 
am  still  left,  and  though  at  my  next 
birthday  I  will  be  eighty  years  of  age, 
my  kind  Heavenly  Father  still  enables 
me  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work.  In  my 
conversation  with  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  children,  if  there  is  one 
subject  I  have  been  led  to  speak  upon 
and  impress  more  than  any  other,  it  is 
the  "Word  of  Wisdom,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  use  of  very  little  meat,  and 
abstaining  entirely  from  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  all  intoxicating  drink.  And 
if  there  is  one  desire  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  any  other,  it  is  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  live  until  the  good 
word  reaches  us  at  head-quarters  that 
every  one  connected  with  our  Sunday 
Schools  is  strictly   carrying  it  out. 

That  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  Zion. 
As  fast  as  each  school  arrives  at  that 
degree  of  self-control  and  perfection, 
please  report  the  same,  with  the  number 
of  officers  and  children,  to  your  Stake 
Superintendent.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
could  never  have  reached  the  Saints  at 
so  seasonable  a  time  as  in  this  genera- 
tion, to  counteract  the  many  evils  that 
afflict  the  world  by  their  use,  in  sick- 
ness, suicides,  murders,  whoredoms, 
thefts,     evil  speaking,     lying,    and   slan- 
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dering.  If  our  children  can  be  pre- 
served from  falling  into  all  these,  what 
a  heavenly  experience  will  their  parents 
have,  and  themselves  also!  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  beautiful  song  of 
Eliza  R.  Snow's,  "In  Our  Lovely 
Deseret, "  be  kept  up  acd  sung  in 
every  Sunday  School  and  Primary  Asso- 
ciation occasionally,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren will  never  forget  it.  I  don't  think 
an  angel  could  improve  upon  the  follow- 
ing words: 

That  the  children  may  live  long, 

And  be  beautiful  and  strong. 
Tea  and  eoft'ee  and  tobacco  they  despise  ; 

Drink  no  liquor,  and  they  eat 

But  a  very  little  moat; 
They  are  seeking  to  be  great  and  good  and  wise. 

Hundreds  of  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren will  hear  this  letter  read  but  will 
never  see  my  face  or  hear  my  voice  in 
the  flesh;  but  if  they  will  heed  the  coun- 
sel that  is  given  they  shall  both  see 
and  hear  me  by  and  b}'  to  their  heart's 
content  if  they  will  only  permit  me  to 
be  the  happy  bearer  of  the  news  (when 
I  go  hence)  that  one  hundred  thousand 
Sunday  school  workers  and  children  are 
honoring  God  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Stake  and  local  superintendents  and 
teachers  will  please  seek  for  and  obtain 
the  spirit  that  prompts  this  epistle,  and 
by  their  influence  and  example  endeavor 
to  bring  about  such  a  glorious  result. 
You  are  connected  with  the  greatest  and 
most  important  institution  in  the 
Church,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring so  many  thousands  of  precious 
souls  for  the  coming  of  our  Savior. 
What  an  unspeakable  honor  awaits  you 
in  the  great  day  of  accounts!  I  have 
an  earnest  desire  for  all  our  children  to 
become  good  and  useful  Latter-day 
Saints.      Many     of    them     will    live    till 


they  are  a  hundred  years  old,  and  per- 
haps more,  if  they  will  carry  out  the 
counsel  given  them.  How  thankful  I 
should  be  if  it  were  possible  to  visit 
every  Sunday  School  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  talk  to  all  the  children;  but 
that  cannot  be  done;  so  I  concluded  to 
write  this  letter  to  them  instead.  May 
the  heart  of  every  superintendent, 
teacher,  and  scholar  be  warmed  up  and 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  herein  given,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  your  own  salvation, 
is  the  earnest   prayer  of 

Your  fellow-laborer, 

George  Goddard, 
First  Assistant    General   Superintendent. 


LET  EACH  MAN  LEARN  TO  KNOW 
HIMSELF. 

Let  each  man  learn  to  know  himself; 

To  gain  that  knowledge  let  him  labor 
Improve  those  failings  in  himself 

Which  he  condemns  so  in  his  neighbor. 

How  lenient  our  own  faults  we  view, 
And  conscience'  voice  adaptly  smother; 

But  0  I  how  harshly  we  review 
The  self-same  errors  in  another ! 

And  if  you  meet  an  erring  one 

Whose  deeds  are  blamable  or  thoughtless, 
Oonsider,  ere  you  cast  the  stone, 

If  you,  yourself,  be  pure  and  faultless. 

0  !  list  to  that  small  voice  within. 

Whose  whisperings  oft  make  men  confounded  ; 
And  trumpet  not  another's  sin  ; 

You'd  blush  deep  if  your  own  were  sounded. 

And  in  self-judgment  if  you  find 

Your  deeds  to  others  are  superior, 
To  you  has  Providence  been  kind. 

As  you  should  be  to  those  inferior. 

Example  sheds  a  genial  ray 

Of  light,  which  men  are  apt  to  borrow; 
So  first  improve  yourself  today. 

And  then  improve  your  friends  tomorrow. 


National  happiness  must  be  produced 
through  the  influence  of  religious  law. 
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...    SHE 

%ux>enile  instructor 

ge01<ge  q.  cannon,  edtxoi?. 

Salt    Lake  City,  January  15,   1895. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Membership  in  the  Church  should  be  Valued. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  parent, 
and  of  all  the  teachers  among  the 
people,  wnether  Apostles,  Presidents  of 
Stakes,  Bishops  or  Elders,  to  impress 
upon  the  members  of  the  Church  the 
great  value  of  a  membership  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Every  one  should  be  taught  to 
appreciate  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints. 

There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to 
this  in  many  quarters.  A  standing  in 
the  Church  is  not  viewed  as  of  very 
great  nioment  by  many  people.  They 
think  too  lightly  of  it,  and  the  line  of 
distinction  between  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  those  who  have 
lost  their  fellowship  is  not  'drawn  with 
sufficient  plainness  to  impress  the 
people  concerning  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  many  young 
people.  They  cannot  perceive  as  they 
should  do  the  great  ditterence  between 
a  membership  in  the  Church  and  being 
outside  of  the  Church.  Where  this 
state  of  feeling  exists,  and  men  and 
women,  or  boys  and  girls,  are  in- 
different concerning  their  standing, 
they  are  liable  to  take  steps  that  may 
endanger  their  fellowship  andj  be  a 
means  of  losing  their  connection  with 
the  Church.  It  is  this  indifference  that 
frequently  causes  young  people  to  lose 
their  standing,  and  they  take  no  parti- 
cular- pains  to  avoid  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  follow  a  course  of  life 
that   is  improper. 


However  charitably  disposed  we  may 
be  to  those  who  are  not  believers  in 
our  religion,  it  should  be  perfectly  plain 
that  it  is  imprudent  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  mingle  with 
and  to  become  boon  companions  of 
those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  members  of  our  Church  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  bej-ond  an 
extent  which  relates  to  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  business  with  them;  for  there 
is  society  enough  inside  the  Church  for 
all.  .  In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  suggesting  that  there 
shall  be  no  intercourse  or  association 
between  persons  of  our  faith  and  those 
who  do  not  believe  as  we  do;  but  we 
do  most  earnestly  maintain  that  intima- 
cies and  close  companionships  should 
not  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.  Every 
one  should  be  treated  with  courtesy 
and  kindness;  hut  no  course  should  be 
taken  nor  any  association  formed  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
attachment  of  any  individual  to  the 
religion  that  the  Lord  has  revealed,  or 
to  the  importance  of  a  standing  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Hence  there  should  be  no  marriages 
between  people  of  different  faiths.  In 
almost  every  instance  such  alliances 
lead  to  unhappiness.  To  state  this  in 
relation  to  Latter-day  Saints  is  only  to 
state  that  which  is  the  experience  now 
of  nearly  fifty  years  in  this  country. 
Those  who  can  look  back  to  early  days 
and  recall  instances  where  young  women 
of  our  faith  married  those  not  of  us, 
can  testify  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  either  the  girls  have  had  to 
abandon  their  faith  and  become  apos- 
tate to  it,  or  they  have  led  lives  of 
unhappiness,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
separation  has  resulted.  It  people 
could    but   profit   by  the  sad  experience 
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of  others,  sufficient  has  been  known  in 
relation  to  such  connections  to  warn 
forever  young  people  against  them;  but 
the  experience  even  of  hundreds  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  profit  to 
others;  for  marriages  of  this  kind  con- 
tinue to  be  formed  among  us  with  a 
frequency  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  are  unheeded  by  the 
present. 

In  former  ages  men  have  died  for 
their  religion  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. In  our  own  day  very  many  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  religion. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  robbed  of  almost 
everythng  they  possessed,  treated  with 
the  utmost  cruelly,  forced  into  the 
wilderness  and  to  endure  indescribable 
hardships  and  privations — all  for  their 
religion.  Hundreds  of  men  have  gone 
to  prison  rather  than  renounce  a  single 
principle  of  their  belief.  Why  has  this 
been  the  case?  They  valued  the  truth 
which  they  had  espoused  more  than 
they  did  their  own  lives.  What  is  the 
lesson  which  this  teaches?  It  is  that 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
worth  dying  for.  It  is  that  a  member- 
ship in  the  Church  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  organized  is  to  be 
more  appreciated  than  life. 

Ought  not  our  children  to  be  taught 
this?  Ought  not  the  lesson  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  ever}'  heart,  so  that  all 
will  shun  the  commission  of  acts  that 
will  endanger  their  standing  in  the 
Church  of  Christ?  Apostasy  is  a  dread- 
ful crime.  No  matter  who  it  is  that 
apostatizes  from  the  truth,  breaks  the 
commandments  of  God,  violates  the 
covenants  that  he  or  she  has  made  with 
the  Almighty,  and  denies  the  faith,  it 
is  a  dreadful  crime.  It  cannot  be 
glossed  over;  it  cannot  be  made  light 
of;    it  is  a    serious  offense,   upon  which 


God  has  set  the  seal  of  His  condemna- 
tion. Children  should  be  taught  this 
in  their  early  life.  The  mother,  when 
she  gathers  her  childern  around  her 
knee  and  teaches  them  to  pray,  should 
teach  them  to  pray  that  they  may  be 
preserved  in  the  truth,  that  they  may 
be  kept  from  sin,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  maintain  the  faith;  and  she 
should  impress  upon  them  the  greatness 
of  the  blessing  they  enjoy  in  being 
permitted  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
and  to  be  in  covenant  with  their  Father 
in  Heaven. 

If  proper  pains  were  taken  in  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  these  truths 
our  children  would  dread  apostasy; 
they  would  shun  the  commission  of  sin, 
and  would  view  with  horror  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  endanger  their 
standing  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  would  avoid  quarrels;  the}'  would 
suffer  wrong  rather  than  to  do  wrong, 
because  in  so  doing  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  preserve  the  fellowship 
of  their  brethren  and  sisters.  This 
feeling  would  grow  with  their  growth 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength;  and 
if  it  ever  should  become  necessary  for 
them  to  face  death  for  their  religion, 
they  would  do  so,  if  not  gladly,  at  least 
with  resolute  determination  rather  than 
deny  the  faith.  Every  member  of  the 
Church — young  and  old — should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  be 
admitted  to  covenant  with  God,  to  have 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
have  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints,  is 
the  greatest  honor  and  blessing  that  can 
he  bestowed  upon  mortal  man;  and 
their  daily  prayers  should  contain 
thanksgivings  to  God  that  they  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  this  exalted 
privilege. 


Riches  are  to  some  people  a  curse. 
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JOEY. 

A  COLD,  Stormy  eve  in  January.  All 
day  long  a  keen,  icy  breeze  had  been 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  Lake 
Michigan;  and  now  the  sidewalks  were 
one  glistening  sheet  of  ice. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  another  place 
quite  so  cold  and  windy  as  Chicago  is 
in  the  winter  time?"  thought  Mrs. 
Davis  as  she  stood  shivering  in  her 
doorway.  Drawing  her  thin,  faded 
shawl  over  her  head,  she  stepped 
cautiously  off  from  the  icy  step  and 
peered  up  and  down  the  street. 

"Why  doesn't  Joey  come?  Poor  boy! 
how  dreadful  for  him  to  be  out  all  day 
in  this  freezing  weather,  without  a 
coat.  He  never  complains,  my  little 
hero,"  and  tears  glistened  in  the 
mother's  eyes,  "but  I  know  he  must 
suffer  with  the  cold.  I  do  wish  he 
would  let  me  get  him  an  overcoat  with 
the  money  he  has  saved  up,  but  the 
dear  boy  insists  on  buying  me  a  shawl. 
Well,  this,"  drawing  the  threadbare 
article  closer  about  her,  as  she  hurries 
shivering  indoors,  after  one  last  wistful 
glance  down  Jefferson  Avenue,  "isn't 
much  protection  such  weather  as 
this,  sure." 

She  looked  around  the  one  warm, 
cosy  little  room  to  see  if  everything  was 
in  the  usual  perfect  order:  then  her 
eyes  took  a  long,  critical  survey  of  the 
table  already  spread  with  its  evening 
meal. 

"Joey's  birthday  supper,"  she  mur- 
mured half-aloud.  "Eight  years  old 
today.  Heaven  grant  that  my  precious 
boy  may  eight  years  hence  be  still  my 
pride  and  joy,  uncontaminated  by  the 
evils  of  this  great  city." 

She  brushed  the  moisture  from  her 
eyes  as  she  sat  down  by  the  window 
and  busied  herself  with  some  sewing. 

"He  must  not  see    me    looking    sad. 


but,  dear  me,  I  feel  so  oppressed  and 
gloomy  tonight.  I  know  not  why." 
Then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  boy 
and  she  glanced  once  more  around  the 
room  with  satisfaction.  All  day  she 
had  labored  hard  in  trying  to  make 
their  one  little  room  more  cheerful,  and 
had  lain  awake  nights  planning  how  she 
could  provide  a  bounteous  birthday  sup- 
per for  her  child. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  began  for  about 
the  twentieth  time,  "there's  oyster 
soup,  real  butter — not  oleomargarine — 
new  bread,  chocolate  cake — Joey's 
favorite — and  an  orange  for  him.  Won't 
his  bonny  e5'es  shine  with  pleasure?" 

No  wonder  that  her  thoughts  were 
always  of  him,  for  he  was  all  she  had 
in  the  whole  wide  world  to  love  and 
live  for.  She  was  still  quite  young,  but 
sorrow  and  extreme  poverty  had  robbed 
her  features  of  all  their  beauty  and 
charm.  It  seemed  ages  since  she  was  a 
fair,  sweet  bride  of  nineteen,  and  yet  it 
was  but  nine  years  back  when  Joe 
Davis  had  claimed  her  for  his  own. 
One  short  year  of  wedded  bliss,  and 
then  the  grim  destroyer  entered  their 
tiny  cottage  and  took  from  her  her  all. 
How  she  prayed  and  yearned  for  death 
until  one  day  the  angels  brought  the 
despairing  and  fainting  soul  a  sweet 
solace  in  the  shape  and  exact  image  of 
her  beloved  dead.  So  tiny  and  weak 
was  the  small  stranger,  and  so  early 
coming  into  life,  that  doctor  and  nurse 
alike  despaired  of  its  living.  Not  so 
the  girl-mother.  Her  heart-strings  clung 
around  it,  and  she  pleaded  with  all  the 
intensity  and  yearning  that  hei  new- 
born mother  love  was  capable  of  that 
God  would  spare  to  her  the  babe,  which 
was  not  only  flesh  and  blood  of  her 
own,  but  also  of  her  dead  husband. 

So  the  tiny  child,  scarcely  out  of  its 
embryonic  state,  had   actually   lived   and 
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thrived  and  filled  up  the  aching  void  in 
her  heart.  The  greatest  trial  had  been 
when  she  was  forced  to  let  him  go  out 
into  the  streets  of  Chicago  to  sell 
papers,  for,  work  as  she  might,  it  did 
not  suffice  to  keep  them  from  want. 

Chicago  is  a  large  city  and  contains 
thousands  of  bread-winners,  working 
for  a  mere  pittance;  thus  Mrs.  Davis 
deemed  herself  fortunate  in  being  as 
comfortabl}'  situated  as  she  was. 

Seven  o'clock!  Joey  not  in  yet! 
She  rises  to  her  feet  with  growing  un- 
easiness. Hark,  footsteps  are  approach- 
ing. But  they  go  on  past  her  door, 
and  she  paces  up  and  down,  trying 
hard  to  drive  away  the  horrible  pictures 
that  will  persist  in  looming  up  before 
her  vision. 

Meanwhile  what  of  Joey?  He  had  but 
one  or  two  papers  left.  It  was  very 
cold;  his  small  fingers  and  toes  were 
almost  numb,  yet  his  cheery  little  voice 
still  rang  out: 

"Chicago  Inier-Oiean,  Daily  Herald, 
Evening  Dispatch.  All  about  the  wrecks 
on   Lake  Michigan." 

Most  newsboys  in  large  cities  acquire 
a  peculiar  twang  before  being  very  long 
in  the  business,  and  soon  become  ini- 
tiated in  all  the  phases  of  newsboy  life. 

But  Joey  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Somehow  he  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  their  queer  dialect. 

"Ere,  Joe,  ye're  on  my  beat.  Clean 
out  er  I'll  black  yer  eyes  fur  ye.  'Ere, 
mister,  take  an  extra.  All  about  the 
Michigan " 

"No,  I'll  take  one  from  the  little 
fellow  who  spoke  first,"  answered  the 
gentleman,  beckoning  to  Joey. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Here  is  the 
change,"  and  Joey  politely  handed  back 
the  four  cents  in  copper. 

"Lookee  'ere,  kid.  Why  're  ye  alius 
spilin'  my  trade?"   wrathfully  began  the 


older  boy  as  he  advanced  toward  little 
Joey  with  a  threatening  mien.  "I'm 
goin'  ter  'ave  a  settlin'  with  yer." 

"Don't,  Bobby,"  began  Joey,  re- 
treating somewhat,  and  glancing  with 
apprehension  at  his  papers.  "I  was 
just  going  by  with  my  papers  when  the 
gentleman  stopped  me,  and " 

"Gammon.  Can't  git  the  upper  'and 
of  me,  5'oung  un.  Take  that  fur  yer 
imperdunce,  and  that,"  giving  the 
startled  boy  two  sounding  whacks  on 
the  head. 

Again  the  angry  fist  was  raised,  but 
ere  he  could  strike,  Joey,  in  attempting 
to  dodge,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  with 
heavy  force  onto  the  icy   pavement. 

A  low  cry  escaped  his  lips,  then  he 
lay  still  and  motionless.  Bobby  stared 
in  amazement  and  fear  for  a  moment, 
then  bent  down  and  tried  to  raise  the 
little  heap. 

"Come,  Joey,  git  up.  Be  yer  hurt? 
My,  how  queer  he  looks!  Open  yer 
eyes,  little  feller.  Gee  whiz!  w'at's 
this?  Blood!  Wat  if  he's  a  deader? 
An'  I  done  it.      |oe>,  do  wake  up." 

The  boy  was  overcome  with  terror 
and  remorse,  and  in  his  extremity  could 
do  nothing  but  wring  his  hands  and 
mutter  incoherent  sentences.  His  dis- 
tress brought  a  policeman  onto  the  scene, 
who  summoned  a  cab  and  had  the 
unconscious  boy  conveyed  to  a  hospital, 

An  hour  or  more  later  the  doctor,  in 
coming  out  of  the  hospital,  felt  his  arm 
suddenly  seized,  while  a  hoarse  voice 
questioned: 

"O  tell  me,  how  is  the  little  feller? 
I  done  it,  you  know.  I  struck  him.  O, 
save  him,  mister,  do!" 

The  physician's  stern  face  relaxed, 
and  he  put  his  hand  gently  on  the 
ragged  street  urchin's  head. 

"My  boy,  I  will  do  what  J  can  for 
him,    but    he    is    dangerously    ill.      The 
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policeman  says  there  is  a  mother.      Do 
you  know  where  she  lives?" 

Bobby  nodded. 

"Well,  go  to  her  at  once,  and  bid 
her  come  here  immediately.  Now  be 
quick!" 

What  a  terrible  journey!  But  Bobby 
mustered  up  his  courage,  and  ran  along 
through  the  cold,  stormy  streets,  saying 
over  and  over: 

"She  needn't  know  it  was  me  who. 
done  it. " 

But  when  he  reached  the  house  his 
courage  entirely  deserted  him,  and  he 
was  about  to  retreat  when  the  door 
opened  in  his   face. 

"Oh,  Joey,  my  precious  boy,  are  you 
really  come?"  cried  Joey's  mother, 
joyously.  "I  had  conjured  up  all  sorts 
of  terrible  fears  concerning  30U,  dar- 
ling. What!  O,  horrors!  My  boy, 
my  baby  hurt?  In  the  hospital?  Take 
me  to  him  at  once;   do  be  quick." 

Seizing  the  old  shawl,  and  putting 
out  the  light,  she  turned  frantically 
away,  not  casting  one  backward  glance 
at  the  birthday  feast,  now  never  to 
be  eaten. 

That  night  the  mother  kept  watch 
beside  her  child  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital Ward.  Close  beside  that  little 
cot  she  leaned,  while  with  clasped 
hands  and  bated  breath  she  sent  peti- 
tion after  petition  to  the  heavenly 
thone  that  her  treasure  might  not  be 
taken  from  her. 

Morning  dawned,  and  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  returning  consciousness. 
The  doctor  came  and  went,  shaking  his 
head  more  gravely  each  time,  as  he 
noted  the  ashen  pallor  settling  on  the 
small,  white  face.  But  towards  evening, 
just  as  the  nurse  was  changing  the  ban- 
dage on  her  little  patient's  head,  he 
moved  slightly,  then  opened  his  eyes 
and  gazed  about  in   amazement.      What 


could  it  mean?  The  rows  of  tiny  iron 
cots,  the  grey-robed  women  in  their 
white  aprons  and  caps,  moving  noise- 
lessly up  and  down  the  long  ward,  and 
why  was  he  here?  The  nurse  noted  his 
puzzled  look  and  hastened  to  explain 
his  situation  to  him. 

"But  mother?"  Joey  questioned 
feebly. 

His  mother's  breath  was  on  his 
cheeks  almost  before  the  words  escaped 
his  lips. 

"  My  darling  boy  !  Mother  is  here,  "  she 
whispered  tenderly,  kissing  the  white 
lips  with   passionate  love. 

"How  is  my  boy?  Does  your  head 
pain  you  very  much,  dearest?" 

"I  guess  it  will  soon  quit  hurting  me 
now,"  he  murmured  bravely,  though  she 
could  see  by  the  drawn  look  in  his  eyes 
that  he  was  still  suffering. 

"Joey,  dear,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
stand  to  see  Bobby,"  said  his  mother 
hesitatingly,  as  she  saw  the  newsboy's 
troubled  face  peering  into  the  room  tor 
about  the  twentieth  time  that  day. 
"He  begged  so  hard  that  he  might  see 
you  when  you  woke;  but,  darling,  if 
your  head " 

"Mother,  do  let  him  come." 
The  words,  though  so  faintly  spoken, 
were  nevertheless  heard  by  a  pair  of 
keen  ears,  and  before  Joey  knew  it  two 
arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  a  famil- 
iar, grimy  face  bent  over  his  and 
sobbed: 

"I  say,  Joey,  can  yer  furgiv'  a  feller? 
I  wants  to  ax  yer  pardon.  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  yer,  an'  O  I'm  jus'  awful 
sorry.  Won't  yer  try — an'  furgiv' — me?" 
The  sick  boy  patted  the  bowed  head 
and  said : 

"Don't  cry,  Bobby.  Don't  feel  bad. 
I'll  soon  be  well  again.  It  didn't  hurt 
me  so  very  much.  It's;  just  m}'  head, 
you   know.      Bobby,    I   wish  you'd   come 
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and  live  with  us  when  I  get  well,  I 
f^el  so  sorry  for  you,  cause  you  haven't 
no  home.      Can  he  come,  marmie?" 

"Yes,  darling,  if  you  wish  it  so." 

"Will  you  come,  Bobby?"  asked  Joey. 

"Won't  I,  though!  Only  too  glad; 
but  I  aint  half  good  nough  fur  sich  as 
yer.  But  I  can  sell  all  the  papers  fur 
both,  then  'vide  the  cash  with  yer, 
'cause  yer  won't  be  well  enough  to  git 
out  any  more  this  winter." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall,  Bobby.  I'll  soon 
be  strong  again.  We're  brothers  now, 
aint  we?"  and  the  boy  smiled  happily. 
It  seemed  so  good  to  think  Bobby  was 
his  friend  at  last,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  moie   bitter  feuds   between    them. 

"You  must  go  now,  Bobby,"  said  the 
mother  as  she  noted  the  tired  look  in 
Joey's  eyes.  Besides  she  wished  to 
have  her  boy  all  to  herself  now.  Once 
more  the  lips  of  the  little  street  waif 
touched  those  of  the  sick  boy,  and 
their  hands  met  in  a  brotherly  clasp; 
then  Bobby  stole  softly  away,  his  or- 
phan heart  warmed  and  nourished. 
Love  works  miracles,  even  in  the 
roughest  and  most  callous  heart. 

"Joey,  dear,  I  fear  you  are  in  pain. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  are,  else  you 
would  not  look  so  distressed." 

"Only  my  head,  marmie,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Such  a  heavy,  aching  pain; 
but  it  will  soon  be  better,  I  guess. 
Hold  me,  marmie. " 

With  that  tenderness  and  carefulness 
so  characteristic  of  a  mother,  she  lifted 
him  from  the  bed  and  clasped  him 
within  her  loving  arms.  Caress  after 
caress  was  lavished  upon  the  burning 
head  which  ached  so  fearfull}-.  He 
tried  to  sm.ile,  but  the  pain  grew  so 
violent  that  the  smile  ended  in  a  moan. 

"Oh,  doctor,  can  you  do  nothing  to 
alleviate  his  suffering?" 

The  surgeon  injected  a  few   grains   of 


morphine  into  the  boy's  arm,  then 
turned  to  the  mother,  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  : 

"Now,  Mrs.  Davis,  try  to  be  brave. 
Had  you  not  better  put  him  back  on  the 
bed?"  "No  no,"  she  gasped,  her  face 
whitening  to  the  hue  of  death.  I  can- 
not give  him  up.  Oh,  doctor,  can  you 
not  save  him,  my  all?" 

"Mrs.  Davis,"  spoke  the  doctor  very 
.sadly,  "I  have  done  all  that  could  be 
done  to  save  him.  I  lost  my  own  little 
boy  not  long  ago,  and  little  Joe  here 
reminds  me  of  him  so  forcibly.  Be- 
lieve me,  for  his  sake  alone  I'd  have 
exercised  all  the  skill  in  my  power." 

"I  believe  you,  doctor.  Oh,  it  seems 
so  bitterly  cruel!  Concussion  of  the 
brain.  Husband  and  child  to  meet 
with  the  same  fate.  But  see,  he  is 
opening  his  eyes.  My  darling,  do  you 
see  me?"  The  large  eyes  gaze  into 
her's  lovingly;  a  faint  smile  creeps  to 
the  lips.  One  thin  little'hand  caresses 
her  cheek  with  all  the  strength  and 
love  he  still  possesses.  "Mother — my 
own  marmie — we'll  soon  have — enough 
money — to  get  the — the  shawl, 
won't  we?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  kissing  the  pallid 
lips  now  growing  so  icy  cold. 

'Twas  for  the  last  time;  a  minute 
later  Joey's  eyes  closed  forever. 

The  next  day  a  small,  white  coffin 
was  carried  out  of  the  hospital  ward 
and  put  into  a  rough  wagon  which 
stood  waiting.  There  were  no  mourners, 
no  carriages,  only  a  little  woman,  shab- 
bily dressed,  who  sat  with  bowed  head 
by  the  driver's  side.  How  she  shud- 
dered as  the  wagon  grated  over  the 
hard,   icy  ground! 

At  last  they  reach  the  old  burying 
place.  Into  the  deep,  dark  hole  the 
coffin  is  lowered,  and  Joey  lies  close  by 
his  father's  side.      With  fearful  distinct- 
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ness  falls  the  first  heavy  clod  upon  the 
boy's  breast.  While  the  sexton  fills  up 
the  ground  he  glances  curiously  every 
now  and  then  at  the  silent  woman,  who 
stands  so  apathetically  by  his  side.  To 
all  outward  appearances  she  seems  as 
dumb  and  passive  as  a  statue.  No 
sound  escapes  those  tightly-compressed 
lips,  but  O,  the  agony  and  unutterable 
woe  that  rages  within  that  bruised  and 
bleeding  heart! 

With  the  pressing  down  of  the  last 
shovelful  she  turns  away  and  silently 
takes  her  place  within  the  wagon. 
Several  times  on  the  way  home  the  man 
attempts  to  speak,  but  each  time  the 
frozen  calm    on    her  face  restrains  him. 

When  it  was  quite  dark  they  came 
back  to  the  old  wooden  house.  And 
then  he  left  her  alone,  alone  without 
one  friend  on  earth  to  comfort  or  cheer 
her  in  this  her  darkest  hour. 

Alone,  with  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  a  life  of  emptiness  and 
weary  toil! 

As  she  opened  the  door  a  flood  of 
light  dazzled  her  eyes,  and  the  room 
seemed  warm  and  cheerful.  What  did 
it  all  meanJ^  How  came  it  so  bright 
and  cosy,  and  the  table  already  pre- 
pared for  supper? 

The  door  opened  abruptly,  and  she 
turned  with  eager  expectation,  half- 
expecting  to  see  Joey's  small  figure, 
and  hear  his  cheery,  "Back  again, 
marmie. " 

But  no;  her  boy's  sweet  voice  is 
stilled  forever.  It  is  not  he.  Only 
Bobby,  who  comes  awkwardly  into  the 
room,  with  halting,  stammering  steps, 
bearing  a  large  parcel  in  his  arms. 

"Want  me  ter  stay  with  yer?  I'll 
work  fur  yer  an'  do  all  I  kin.  I  tried 
ter  fix  up  things  fur  yer  tonight,  but 
couldn't  do  much.  I  feels  so  sorry 
fur — an'  —  an'    say,     won't  yer  take  this 


shawl?     I    bought    it     tonight.      'Tisn't 
much,  but " 

"O,  Bobby,  you  are  too  good.  Yes, 
come  and  stay  with  me,  dear,  and  be 
my  boy.  It  will  give  me  something  to 
live  for. " 

Drawing  the  little  street  arab  into 
her  arms  she  pressed  a  fervent  kiss 
upon  his  brow.  Poor,  homeless  or- 
phan! That  caress  was  as  sweetest 
nectar  to  his  hungry,   famished  soul. 

"Kin  I  be  3'er  hoj  fur  certun?"  he 
asked,  with    wide-open,    delighted  eyes. 

"Can  you?  Why,  my  dear,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  call  you  mine.  Bobby, 
God  knows  best  after  all.  He  has 
taken  my  treasure  from  me,  but  I  must 
not  complain,  for  He  hath  sent  me 
another  child  in  Joey's  stead.  " 

Katie  Gxover. 


WOMAN'S  CONSTANCY. 

Who  patient,  o'er  the  suftVer's  bed. 

Doth  watch  with  anxious  care  ; 
Who  weeping  o'er  his  drooping  head. 

Doth  pray  a  silent  prayer? 
'Tis  woman,  lovely  woman  ! 

Who  close  beside  the  one  she  loves, 
Doth  cling  through  storm  and  weather; 

Though,  through  misfortune's  vale  he  roves. 
Doth  love  him  more  than  ever? 
'Tis  woman,  constant  woman! 

Who  for  a  son  gone  far  astray. 

From  paths  of  rectitude. 
Doth  to  the  throne  of  mercy  pray, 

For  grace  doth  i  ntercede  ? 
'Tis  woman,  loving  woman  I 

Who  last  stood  by  our  Savior  Lord, 

When  on  the  cross  He  bowed. 
And,  fainting,  caught  His  dying  word, 

When  taunted  by  the  crowd? 
'Twas  woman,  faithful  woman  ! 

Who  first  beside  His  sepulchre, 

When  He  was  risen  in  glory, 
Stood  by  with  trembling  hope  and  fear. 

To  hear  the  wond'rous  story  7 
'Twas  woman,  guileless  woman  ! 

E.  C  Robinson. 
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A  MIRACULOUS  CASE  OF  HEALING. 

Bv  request  of  the  parents  of  Brother 
Ben.  H.  Argjle,  I  desire  to  relate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  an  acci- 
dent he  met  with  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  he  recovered  from  its 
effects. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May,  1890,  young 
Brother  Argyle  was  hauling  a  heavy 
load  of  hay  from  Bountiful  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Fulsom  residence.  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  warm  springs,  when  the 
horses  became  frightened  and  started  to 
run  away.  In  his  efforts  to  hold  the 
horses  the  driver  was  pulled  down  on 
the  double-trees,  where  he  hung  by  his 
clothing.  In  this  condition  he  was 
dragged  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards, 
when  his  clothing  gave  way  and  he  fell 
under  the  wagon,  both  wheels  of  which 
passed  over  his  body,  breaking  all  his 
ribs,  and  seriously  injuring  his  spine 
and  arms. 

.  He  was  found  in  this  bruised  and 
bleeding  condition  by  Brother  John 
Moss,  Jr.,  of  South  Bountiful,  who 
happened  to  be  nea  when  the  accident 
occurred,  and  who  carefully  picked  him 
up  and  placed  him  in  his  carriage,  in- 
tending to  take  him  to  the  Deseret  Hos- 
pital, yet  not  knowing  at  the  time 
whether  he  would  live  to  reach  there. 
On  arriving  at'  the  hospital,  Elder 
William  White  and  other  brethren  of 
the  Seventeenth  Ward  were  sent  for, 
who  when  they  came  administered  to 
him  and  promised  him  life  and  health. 
Dr.  Pratt  then  telephoned  to  his 
parents.  Brother  Joseph  Argyle,  Jr., 
and  wife  Ellen,  who  live  at  West  Boun- 
tiful, and  they  came  immediately. 

After  their  arrival  the  physicians 
in  attendance  consulted  upon  the 
case,  and  declared  all  of  the  ribs  were 
broken;     then     invited    the    father    and 


mother  to  examine  for  themselves, 
showing  them  and  tracing  with  their 
fingers  the  broken  bones.  The  parents 
were  afterwards  informed  that  their  son 
could  not  possibly  live  to  exceed 
twenty-four  hours.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  parents  sent  for  Brother  White  and 
others  to  administer  to  him  again, 
which  they  did.  Elder  White  then 
suggested  to  the  parents  to  write  to 
the  St.  George  Temple,  and  also  to  the 
Logan  Temple,  and  have  him  prayed 
for  in  these  sacred  places.  In  the 
meantime  Sister  Argyle  was  working, 
praying  and  exercising  all  the  faith  she 
had  in  her  son's  behalf.  She  declared 
she  could  not  and  would  not  give  him 
up,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  for 
him  to  live.  Through  all  these  trying 
hours  she  was  assisted  by  her  husband, 
and  the  Stewart  and  many  of  the  nurses 
of  the  house,  also  many  friends  from 
Bountiful  and  other  places. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  their  first  call 
the  visiting  doctors  returned  and  made 
another  examination,  and  said  he  could 
not  live,  as  he  was  spitting  up  portions 
of  his  liver  and  bleeding  internally. 
They  sent  again  for  the  brethren  to 
administer  to  their  son.  Brother  White 
and  five  other  Elders  came.  Brother 
White  being  mouth  in  prayer,  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  bones  to  move  into  place 
and  reunite,  and  his  body  to  be  made 
whole.  The  following  day  about  eleven 
o'clock,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  arose 
to  a  sitting  position,  and  then  turning 
upon  his  right  side  and  leaning  upon 
his  right  hand  and  elbow,  he  smiled 
and  remarked  that  he  had  no  pain. 
He  further  stated  that  at  the  time  he 
was  administered  to  he  felt  the  bones 
raise  and  come  together,  and  knew  that 
he  was  made  whole  that  instant. 

A  few  days  later  the    doctors   made   a 
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third  visit  and  inquired  if  we  had 
buried  the  young  man.  They  were 
informed  that  he  was  still  alive,  and 
that  he  was  sitting  before  them  in  full 
dress  and  in  good  health,  except  being 
a  little  weak.  He  had  that  day  walked 
one  block  to  visit  Brother  White,  at- 
tended by  the  Stewart  and  leaning  on 
his  arm.  The  doctors  were  ver}'  much 
surprised,  and  could  not  account  for  his 
sudden  recovery,  and  remarked  that  he 
could  not  have  been  so  badly  hurt  as  they 
had  thought  upon  their  former  examina- 
tions. Those  who  were  present  knew 
that  it  was  the  powei  of  God  that  had 
raised  the  young  man   up. 

Isaac  Rogers. 


A    MODERN   JEWISH   VIEW   OF   CHRIST. 

Religion  divested  of  sectarian  inter- 
pretation, assumes  the  character  of  uni 
versality.  Thinking  men  behold  this 
element  of  universality  in  all  religions, 
and  can  easily  tolerate  the  colorings  of 
creed  and  sect,  or  the  witnesses  of  an 
educational  influence.  let  the  world 
worship  as  it  is  taught,  —  if  such  wor- 
ship tends  to  preserve  the  ideals  of  a 
pure  life,  if  it  can  contribute  to  the 
uplifting  of  human  character,  only  a 
fanatic  will  carp  and  cavil.  Therefore, 
speaking  for  myself,  and  1  think  for 
the  liberal  men  of  all  creeds,  the  peace 
of  society  is  best  conserved  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  mutual  respect  in  religion, 
and  by  an  expression  of  reverence  for 
each  other's  faiths.  *  *  *  That  re- 
spect and  reverence,  I,  as  a  believing 
Jew,  gladly  yield  to  Christianity,  a  sys- 
tem that  I  fully  understand  as  a  reli- 
gion, but  fail  to  comprehend  as  a 
theology. 

■if.  -if.  -^  %  -^  if.  if.  * 

The    dogmas    of   Christianity  are  still 
unintelligible     to    us.      We    cannot    un- 


derstand the  intricate  scheme  of  salva- 
tion that  places  God  so  far  without  the 
reach  of  His  creatures  that  mediation 
must  be  resorted  to.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  to  reach  the  Heavenly  Father 
in  simple,  childlike  prayer,  a  string  of 
metaphysical  propositions  must  be  pur- 
chased or  acquired.  We  understand 
and  feel  God  our  Father,  the  God  of 
all  the  world,  the  Father  of  all  His 
children. 

if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if 

Shorn  of  all  theological  attributes, 
divested  of  His  Greek  garments,  dis- 
robed and  appearing  in  the  strong  light 
of  history  the  majestic  character  and 
figure  of  the  Nazarene  are  intelligible 
enough  to  a  Hebrew. 

A  Son  of  His  people,  His  heart 
aflame  with  great  intents,  His  ambition 
wholly  to  restore  the  Law,  His  dream 
that  of  the  prophets,  to  bring  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  the  children  of  earth. 
He  preached  a  millennium  to  men  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  and  contentions.  If 
He  failed,  if  His  life  paid  the  forfeit,  it 
was  the  sorrowful  consequences  of 
troubled  times.  But  His  teachings  as 
they  appear  upon  the  face  of  His  book, 
not  as  they  are  interpreted  by  hair 
splitting  metaphysicians.  His  teachings 
are  the  genuine  echoes  of  the  holy 
themes  propounded  bv  the  old  prophets. 
A  life  led  in  harmony  with  such  teach- 
ings, the  same  teachings  given  to  Israel 
in  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  must 
needs  be  pure  and  holy.  This  much 
we  understand.  Why  cannot  all  the 
world  thus  read  these  teachings,  and 
thus,  to  quote  the  great  words  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  remove  the  title  page 
between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament? 

But  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 
Still,  perhaps  the  merry  Christmas  bells 
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do  not  rinf;  in  vain.  Perhaps  they  are 
the  perennial  messenger  of  an  era  of 
complete  peace  and  good  will.  For 
the  present  the  Jew  believes  in  God,  in 
the  law  of  righteousness;  and  is  an 
ardent  patriot  in  every  country  that  has 
cradeled  him.  And  he  holds  all  men  to 
be  his  brethren,  he  holds  all  religion  to 
be  the  potent  factor  of  man's  regenera- 
tion, he  holds  every  prayer  to  be  the 
message  from  the  child  to  the  Father. 
These  are  no  dogmatic  teachings. 
Exalted  as  has  become  the  figure  of  the 
Nazarene,  when  the  Jew  has  been  per- 
mitted to  view  it  in  the  light  of  his 
own  teachings,  it  may  reach  the  full 
height  of  prophetical  power,  when  the 
church  shall  have  consented  to  a  plan 
of  salvation  in  which  the  acceptance  of 
unintelligible  dogmatic  teachings  shall 
be  no  longer  a  condition. 

Rabbi  Jacob    Voorsanger. 


PITY  THE  RICH. 

We  do  not  at  any  time  sufficiently 
pity  the  sorrows  of  rich  men.  We  be- 
stow our  sympathy  liberally  on  the 
poor,  because  their  sufferings  are  visi- 
ble and  palpable;  but  the  corroding 
cares  of  their  so-called  more  fortunate 
brethren  escape  our  observation.  Hard 
as  it  is  to  lack  money,  it  must  be  quite 
as  hard  to  lose  it,  and  the  pang  which 
accompanies  the  wrenching  away  of 
dollars  from  even  an  overflowing  purse, 
probably  equals  the  aching  void  of  an 
empty  one.  The  poor  man  knows  very 
well  what  it  is  not  to  have  enough;  but 
the  rich  man  knows  it  too,  and  in  addi- 
tion, has  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of 
what  he  has.      The  song  says; 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Thau  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

But  in  the  case  of  riches,  perhaps  it 
is  better  never  to  have  possessed   them, 


than  to  possess  them  and  then  see 
them  take  wings  and  fly  away. 

Daily  events  show  what  good  cause 
rich  men  have  for  apprehending  this 
last  painful  trial.  Now,  it  is  a  book- 
keeper or  cashier  who  runs  away  with 
their  cash,  or  a  porter  or  clerk  who 
robs  their  warehouse.  Next,  it  is  a 
wholesale  embezzlement  of  the  funds  of 
a  bank  or  other  corporation  in  which 
they  have  shares. 

Then  it  is  some  compromising  specu- 
lation in  which  they  have  largely  in- 
vested, which  utterly  collapses  and 
leaves  barely  enough  to  pay  for  an 
inquest  on  the  remains.  Railroad 
bonds  are  bought  on  the  faith  of  a 
guarantee,  and  the  guarantor  suddenly 
repudiates  his  obligation.  A  great 
fire,  like  that  at  Chicago  or  Boston, 
burns  up  the  entire  capital  of  favorite 
insurance  companies.  Freshets  de- 
stroy mills,  storms  sink  ships.  Not 
onl}'  the  cunning  of  dishonest  men,  but 
the  blind  fury  of  the  elements,  makes 
war  upon  accumulated  property,  and, 
towering  behind  all,  stalks  the  grim 
giant,  Death,  who  comes  at  some  unex- 
pected moment  and  snatches  away  its 
pre}',  so  that  the  bank,  parlor  and  the 
counting  room  which  once  knew  him 
know  him  no  more. 


Go  not  to  a  covetous  old  man  with 
any  request  too  soon  in  the  morning, 
before  he  hath  taken  in  that  day's 
prey;  for  his  covetousness  is  up  before 
him,  and  he  before  thee,  and  he  is  in 
ill-humor;  but  stay  till  the  afternoon, 
till  he  be  satiated   upon  some  borrower. 

I  HAD  rather  never  receive  a  kindness 
than  never  to  bestow  one;  not  to  return 
a  benefit  is  the  greater  sin,  but  not  to 
confer  it  is  the  earlier. 
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SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 


The  Composition  of   Air. 

(By  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  B,  Y.  Academy.) 

Air  is  a  substance  that  no  living 
thing  above  ground  can  do  without. 
The  birds  that  fly  over  our  heads  and 
the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  field  would 
die  and  wither  away  were  it  not  for 
this  most  precious  substance;  even  the 
fish  cannot  live  without  oxygen,  the 
life-giving  element  of  the  air. 

Just  to  think  of  a  mighty  ocean  of 
pure  atmosphere  that  completely  sur- 
rounding us  causes  us  to  take  deep 
inhalations  and  to  glow  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  it! 

The  air  is  composed  of  four  gases, 
viz.:  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide 
and  watery  vapor.  The  most  abundant 
of  these  is  nitrogen.  About  four-fifths 
of  all  the  air  is  made  up  of  this  gas. 

To  prepare  this  element,  take  a 
bottle,  place  it  over  a  burning  candle, 
and  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  lime-water 
so  that  no  air  may  enter  the  bottle  or 
escape  from  it.  The  candle  will  con- 
sume all  the  oxygen  and  the  lime 
water  will  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide; 
the  remaining  gas  is  nitrogen  mixed 
with  watery  vapor.  It  is  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  inert  gas. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  animal  or  plant 
life.  If  you  should  put  a  mouse  into 
pure  nitrogen  it  would  suffocate.  A 
plant  put  into  it  would  soon  wither. 

One  would  almost  be  led  to  think 
that  it  is  useless,  but  this  would  be  a 
wrong  idea.  T.he  great  amount  of 
nitrogen  that  is  in  the  air  is  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  the  oxygen,  so  that 
the  latter  gas  may  not  burn  up  every- 
thing. 

Oxygen  as  regards  abundance  is  the 
second  ingredient  in  the  air.  To  pre- 
pare this  element,    take  some  potassium 


chlorate,  and  manganese  dioxide,  put 
them  into  a  Florence  flask  and  apply 
heat.      The  escaping  gas  is  oxygen. 

If  you  should  put  an  animal  of  any 
kind  into  this  gas,  it  would  soon  begin 
to  jump  around,  and  live  so  fast  that  it 
would  die  in  a  short  time  of  exhaustion. 
Put  a  glowing  splinter  into  the  gas  and 
immediately  it  bursts  into  a  flame  of 
great  brilliancy.  If  the  air  were  all 
oxygen,  and  a  fire  should  be  started,  the 
stoves  in  which  we  alwajs  have  fires,  the 
rocks  and  everything  imaginable  would 
burn  as  readily  as  does  our  wood  at  the 
present  time. 

We  can  see  by  this;  that  if  the  great 
Creator  wishes  to  destroy  the  earth  by 
fire  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  take  away 
the  nitrogen  and  the  world  would  soon 
be  one  vast  flame. 

Oxygen  is  that  ingredient  in  the  air 
which  when  we  breathe  purifies  our 
blood. 

When  we  say  we  want  pure  air,  we 
mean  that  we  want  air  well  charged 
with   oxygen. 

When  we  inhale  the  air  it  first  enters 
the  trachea,  where  it  is  divided  by  the 
bronchial  tubes.  These  take  it  to  the 
lungs,  where  it  is  sub-divided  again 
and  again  until  it  enters  the  little  air 
vesicles.  This  is  where  the  blood 
comes  to  be  cleansed.  The  oxygen  is 
here  taken  from  the  air,  and  burns  up 
the  impurity,  and  the  smoke  of  this 
flameless  fire,  which  we  call  carbon 
dioxide,  passes  out  with  our  breath. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  our  nos- 
trils are  thus  chimneys?  This  colorless 
smoke  does  not  really  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  that  which  passes  up  the 
stove-pipe.  Oxygen  also  unites  with 
the  blood,  which  carries  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  wherever  there  is  broken 
tissue  or  other  impuriy  to  be  burned  up 
and  gotten  rid  of. 
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One  can  plainly  see  that  when  a 
great  number  of  people  are  in  one  room, 
the  oxygen  is  soon  used  and  is  replaced 
by  the  stupefying  carbon  dioxide.  This 
is  one  reason  that  we  see  so  many  nod- 
ding heads  in  an  unventilated  meeting- 
house on  a  warm  day.  We  should  for 
this  reason  be  very  careful  to  ventilate 
our  rooms.  If  we  would  have  health 
and  vigor  we  must  have  pure  air. 

The  next  ingredient  in  the  sir  that  I 
shall  attempt  to  explain  is  carbon 
dioxide.  This  gas  may  be  prepared  by 
taking  limestone  or  marble  and  pouring 
muriatic  acid  on  it.  The  escaping  gas 
is  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  some  of  the 
properties  of  nitrogen,  as  it  will  not  sup- 
port animal  life,  nor  will  fire  burn  in  it. 
It  has  one  property,  however,  that 
nitrogen  has  not.  It  will  support 
plant  life. 

Plants  have  many  thousand  little 
breathing  pores.  These  take  in  carbon 
dioxide  and  liberate  oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  continually  have 
fresh  air.  The  plants  give  out  oxygen 
and  we  give  out  catbon  dioxide.  The 
one  cannot  live  without  the  other.  If 
there  were  no  plants  the  air  would  soon 
become  overcharged  with  carbon 
dioxide,  and  if  there  were  no  animals 
the  air  would  become  overcharged  with 
oxygen. 

There  is  still  another  substance  in 
the  air  called  watery  vapor.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air 
moist.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  air 
is  full  of  moisture,  as  steam  or  vapor 
is  going  into  the  air  both  from  land 
and  water  surfaces,  whenever  the  tem- 
perature is  above  freezing  point. 

There  are  other  substances  in  the  air, 
but  they  are  in  such  small  quantities 
that  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
their  use  and  the  relation  they  sustain 
to  the  other  elements  of  the  air. 


I  have  endeavored,  my  fellow-class- 
mates, to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
composition  of  the  air,  and  the  relation 
that  one  element  holds  to  the  others. 
Now  it  can  be  plainly  seen  by  these 
few  suggestions  that  it  costs  nothing 
whatever  to  have  pure  air.  But  to  have 
impure  air  costs  a  great  deal.  People 
are  killing  themselves  by  degrees. 
Every  time  they  breathe  foul  air  they 
are  a  little  nearer  the  grave.  Just  as 
the  mouse  dies  when  it  is  put  into  car- 
bon dioxide,  so  we  die  gradually  every 
time  we  breathe  foul  air. 

Walter  Husler. 


The  Farmer. 

The  farmer  rises  bright  and  early, 

Breathes  the  fragrant  breath  of  morn  ; 

Goes  out  whistling  to  the  barn  yard, 
Feeds  the  neighing  team  their  corn  ; 

Smooths  the  glossy  eoat  of  Snowflake, 

Pats  the  nose  of  Dapplegray — 
"Well,  how  are  my  pets  this  morning? 

Ready  for  the  plow,  you  say?" 

The  farmer's  sleeve,  the  horses  fondle, 

They  respond  in  gentle  neigh  ; 
Says  the  farmer;  "You  coy  maidens 

'  Yes  '  is  what  you  mean  to  say." 

Chores  all  done  he  goes  to  breakfast, 
Wife  and  children  filled  with  love  ; 

All  kneel  at  the  family  alt^ar, 
And  then  lift  their  hearts  above. 

Prayers  are  ended,  breakfast  over. 

Little  arms  the  neck  entwine" 
Of  the  farmer,  and  that  moment 

Thrills  his  heart  with  thoughts  sublime. 

Dapplegray  and  Snowflake  harnessed, 

Farmer  leads  them  to  the  field; 
Smiling  on  the  rustling  corn  stalks. 

Thinking  what  a  crop  they'll  yield. 

No  selfish  hopes  for  pomp  and  glory, 
No  cow'ring  'neath  oppression's  rod; 

Free,  and  thus  his  daily  motto — 
•'  Love  for  man  and  faith  in  God." 

Who  longs  not  to  he  a  farmer 

With  his  free  untrammeled  life? 
For  the  heart's  the  place  for  heaven. 

And  heaven's  not  the  place  for  strife. 

Ida  Biixch. 
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<S)ur  Millie  ^olh^. 


YOUNG  FOLK'S  STORIES. 


How  My  Brother  Recovered  His  Dog. 

We  weie  living  in  Southampton  at 
the  time,  and  my  brother  Jim  had  been 
made  a  present  of  a  splendid  English 
setter  dog.  Under  Jim's  training  he 
became  an  expert  hunter,  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  sporting  gentle- 
mea  in  the  neighborhood.  We  could 
have  sold  him  at  any  time  for  a  tidy 
sum;  but  Jim  would  not  part  with 
Fido,  nor  do  I  think  that  Fido  himself 
would  have  been  willing  to  change  mas- 
ters, for  Jim  was  very  good  and  kind 
to   him. 

We  had  had  him  now  two  years,  and 
kept  him  carefully  kenneled  in  the 
back  yard. 

One  morning  my  brother  went  out  as 
usual  to  give  Fido  his  breakfast,  but 
behold,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Had  he  been  stolen?  Undoubtedly, 
for  Jim  remembered  having  tied  him 
up  the  night  before,  and  even  had  he 
been  left  unchained,  Fido  would  not 
have  wandered  off. 

After  breakfast  my  brother  went  up 
town  and  searched  around  until  noon, 
but  he  returned  unrewarded.  Jim  now 
felt  very  bad.  He  was  sitting  in  a  de- 
jected mood  before  the  fire,  wondering 
if  he  should  ever  see  his  dear  old  Fido 
again,  when  suddenly  a  bright  idea 
presented  itself  to  him.  He  arose,  put 
on  his  hat,  and  without  speaking  a 
word  to  anyone  passed  out. 

He  crossed  the 'street  and  went  over 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Charles 
Davidson,  and  on  meeting  that  young 
man  he  said : 

"Charley,  you  will  be  sorr\-  to  hear 
of  the  loss  of  Fido. " 


"What!"  exclaimed  Charley,  "poi- 
soned?" 

"No,  not  just  so  bad  as  that,"  an- 
swered Jim;     "he  has  been  stolen." 

"  Never?" 

"True,"  continued  Jim;  "but  I  be- 
lieve I  have  hit  upon  a  scheme  by 
which,  with  your  co-operation  I  may  be 
able  to  recover  him." 

"Then  just  state,  lim,  in  what  way  I 
can  assist  you,"  said  Charley,  "and  I 
will  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  so." 

"Well,  Charley,"  said  Jim,  "I  want 
you  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
Telegraph  this  evening,  stating  that  you 
have  lost  an  English  setter  dog.  De- 
scribe him  almost  after  the  color  of 
Fido,  and  offer  a  reward  of  two  pounds 
to  the  finder.  ' 

Charley  did  as  directed,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening  Fido  was  led  up 
by  a  surly-looking  bully  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Davidson.  As  that  gentleman 
came  out,   the  fellow  said: 

"I  see  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Telegraph  that  you  have  lost  a  dog. 
Here  is  one  that  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  description  given  in  the  paper. 
I  found  him  roaming  about  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  this  morning. 

After  looking  at  the  animal,  Mr. 
Davidson  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  this 
is  not  my  dog.  He  is  very  like  mine 
in   color,     but     is    much    larger.      But   I 

believe  this  is  Mr.    M 's  dog,   which 

he  lost  lately;  so  if  you  wish  I  will  take 
you  over  to  his  place.  " 

As  soon  as  Fido  set  eyes  upon  my 
brother  he  began  to  jump  and  bark 
excitedly,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
Jim  was  the  rightful  owner.  He  took 
the  dog  and  then  handed  the  fellow  a 
shilling. 

"What  is  this?"   demanded  the  latter. 

"It  is  a  shilling  tor  bringing  the  dog 
back,"   returned  Jim. 
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"A  shilling!  Why,  the  paper  says 
the  reward  is  two  pounds." 

"But  I  put  no  advertisement  in  the 
paper,"   said  Jim. 

"No,"  interposed  Mr.  Davidson,  "it 
was  I  who  inserted  that  advertisement 
in  the  Telegraph,  and  if  you  can  find 
my  dog  I  will  willingly  pay  you  two 
pounds.  ' 

An  expression  of  extreme  disappoint- 
ment passed  over  the  saunterer's  face 
as  he  pocketed  the  shilling  and  took 
his  departure. 

When  coming  to  Zion  a  year  later, 
Jim  gave  the  dog  as  a  souvenir  to  his 
friend  Charley  Davidson.  That  gentle- 
man had  Fido  photographed  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  sent  us  one  of  his  pic- 
tures, on  seeing  which  I  was  prompted 
to  write  this  little  article  for  the  In- 
structor. Jokiniy  Morrison. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Saved   by  a  Dog. 

In  the  year  1864,  mamma  and  Uncle 
Nephi  were  living  with  their  parents 
at  Pinto,  Iron  County.  Grandpa  had 
secured  a  Hock  of  sheep  to  herd. 

One  morning  Uncle  Nephi  and 
mamma  went  down  the  creek  to  herd 
the  sheep  for  the  day.  The  sun  being 
very  warm,  they  left  the  sheep  in  the 
bottom  while  they  went  under  a  tree  to 
eat  their  dinner.  Their  dog  went  with 
them  also. 

All  at  once  the  dog  left  my  mamma 
and  uncle  and  went  towards  the  sheep; 
but  soon  he  stopped  and  commenced 
howling.  It  frightened  mamma  and 
uncle  very  much.  They  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  so  they  hurried  and 
gathered  up  the  sheep  and  started  for 
home.  They  had  about  four  miles  to 
go,  but  they  got  home  safely. 

They    had   not   been  home  long   when 


big  hailstones  began  to  fall,  and  soon 
the  water  began  to  rise  in  the  creek 
without  much  warning. 

My  grandparents  and  their  family 
were  living  in  a  dug-out  at  the  time. 
Grandma,  seeing  there  was  danger  of 
all  being  drowned  unless  they  moved  to 
a  place  of  safety,  took  two  of  the  small 
children  and  placed  them  in  a  wagon- 
box  which  was  on  the  ground,  and  then 
went  to  another  place.  She  was 
warned  that  they  were  in  danger,  so 
she  went  back  and  took  them  both  out 
and  placed  them  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
It  was  only  a  few  moments  when  a 
flood  of  water  and  mud  came  and 
washed  the  wagon  box  away.  It  was 
found  afterwards  seven  miles  down  the 
creek,  and  some  of  grandma's  clothing 
was  found  hanging  on  the  willows.  In 
fact  all  the  clothing  they  had  was 
spoiled,  as  grandma  had  nobody  large 
enough  to  help  her  with  the  household 
articles,  grandpa  being  away  at  the 
time. 

Ring,  their  faithful  dog,  watched  the 
sheep  all  that  dark  night  by  himself, 
and  kept  them  together  till  daylight  the 
next  morning. 

EUn    Taylor.      Age  12  years. 

Beaver   City,   Utah.    ''  - ' 


Lost  in  the  Mountains. 

In  the  summer  of  18S7  pa  and 
Brother  Joshua  Stevens  were  out  to  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Bluff.  When  they  got  all 
their  work  done  and  were  ready  to  start 
home,  they  wanted  to  go  over  to  the 
mouth  of  Red  Canyon,  on  the  Colorado 
River,  opposite  the  Henry  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  They 
had  heard  of  an  old  trail,  and  they 
thought  they  could  strike  it  and  get  a 
shorter  way  across  to  the  point. 

They    came    to    a    deep    gulch;     they 
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could  not  get  across,  so  the)'  followed 
it  up  till  they  came  to  a  sand  slide, 
where  the  sand  had  drifted  over  the 
cliff.  They  found  the  trail  leading  out 
of  the  canyon,  but  when  they  got  out 
they  lost  it  again  and  could  find  no  sign 
of  it.  Then  they  went  along'picking 
their  way  out  as  well  as  they  could  in 
the  direction  of  the  Henry  Mountains. 
The  next  evening  they  came  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  where  they  could  see  the 
river.  The)-  found  the  trail  and  fol- 
lowed it  a  little  ways,  and  then  they 
came  to  solid  rock,  and  they  lost  the 
trail  again.  They  were  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  water,  and  could 
not  find  the  trail  which  led  down  the 
cliff  to  the  river. 

They  were  so  thirsty  they  were  nearly 
dead.  Then  Brother  Stevens  thought 
that  he  saw  the  trail,  so  they  led  their 
horse  down  about  seventy-five  feet,  but 
the  trail  was  not  to  be  found.  They 
could  not  get  their  horses  back,  because 
the  horses  were  so  exhausted  for  the 
want  of  water. 

The  two  men  prayed  to  the  Lord  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  course.  They 
then  left  their  horses,  and  both  took 
some  blankets  and  the  water  keg  and 
threw  them  down  over  the  cliff;  then 
they  began  to  go  down  on  the  rocks. 
Sometimes  they  would  jump  twelve  feet 
at  a  time. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  they 
went  to  the  river  and  would  drink  a 
little,  and  then  lie  down  awhile  and 
then  drink  again,  as  they  were  afraid 
to  drink  all  they  wanted  at  once  for 
fear  it  would  make  them  sick.  It  being 
evening,  they  spread  out  the  blankets 
and  slept  well  till  moruing. 

At  daylight  they  were  up  and  fojnd 
the  trail.  They  followed  it  up  the 
mountain  and  went  over  where  they 
had    left    their    horses    the  day    before. 


They  found  the  horses  standing  with 
their  heads  down,  and  nearly  dead. 
Then  they  set  to  work  with  their  hands 
to  make  a  path  for  their  horses  in 
order  to  get  them  over  to  the  trail. 
This  being  done,  they  led  the  horses  to 
the  trail  and  down   to  the    river. 

Liicrciia  Lxman.      A^e  lo  years. 
Bluff  City,  San  Juan  Co.,  Utah. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  YOUNG  WRITERS. 

Those  who  send  stories  to  us  for 
publication  should  inclose  stamps  for 
the  return  of  the  cop}',  if  they  desire  it 
returned.  They  should  also  state  that 
they  wish  the  manuscript  returned,  or 
no  pains  will  be  taken  to  preserve  it. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  are  asked  for 
the  return  of  stories  that  have  been 
published,  as  the  writers  secure  a 
printed  copy  when  the  Instructor 
reaches  them.  We  sometimes  receive 
stories  and  poems  that  have  not  suffi- 
cient merit  to  be  published.  We  can 
do  nothing  with  these  articles  unless 
they  are  called  for  or  stamps  are  for- 
warded for  their    return   to   the  writers. 

To  save  expense  and  risk  of  having 
stories  returned  we  would  suggest  that 
writers  keep  a  duplicate  copy  of  their 
literary  productions.  An  article  that  is 
not  worth  the  little  extra  trouble  of  re- 
writing is  certainly  not  worth  publish- 
ing. The  very  best  writers,  whose 
stories  have  literary  merit,  often  re- 
write them  several  times  before  they 
are  fully  satisfied  with  them.  If  it 
takes  you  a  month,  or  even  a  year,  to 
write  an  article  that  is  readable  and  that 
fills  only  half  a  column  in  this  paper, 
it  is  certainly  no  discredit  to  you. 
Those  who  read  it  need  not  know  how 
long  it  took  to  write  it.  They  will 
approve  of  it  because  it  has  merits, 
and  will  never  question  about  the  time 
it  took  to  write  it. 
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OUTLINE  PICTURE  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  ARTISTS  TO  DKAW. 


We  present  the  above  picture  as  a 
copy  for  practice  drawing  for  those  of 
our  young  friends  who  are  competing  for 
the  prizes  we  offer  for  pencil  drawings. 

We  also  invite  any  of  our  young 
writers  to  write  and  send  to  us  a  story 


about  the  picture.  The  best  stories 
received  will  be  inserted  in  these 
columns.  See  No.  1  of  this  volume  of 
the  Instructor  for  our  list  of  prizes  for 
drawings,  stories,  fancy  work,  penman- 
ship, etc. 
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OUR  NEW   NATIONAL  SONQ. 


Words  ry  J.  H.  Ward. 

SOLO.    Moderalo. 


Mdsic  by  E.  Bebslby. 


1.  A    -  rise,     sons  of  free  -  dom, 

2.  Since  hills,    vales  and  for    -    ests 

3.  Did  Wash  -  ing  -  ton  gaze  on 

4.  AH  hail        to  the  dawn        of 


and  her  -  aid      the  sto    -    ry  That's 

un    -  fold  -   ed      their  beau  -    ty  To 

this  vis  -   ion        be  -  fore        him,  The 

the         ju    -   bi    -    lee  morn  -  ing!  When 
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il 
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vfak-ened  an        ech  -  o       in        ev  -  er  -   y    land;    Sing        joy-ful       of    triumphs,  and 

those     who  first  came  here    so    long,  long     a  -  go.    What    grand    pan  -  o  -  ra  -  ma     of 

sag  -    es  and      her-oes    who  made  this  land  free,      Did      Cher  -  ub  -  im  whisper     the 

vir  -  tue  shall     triumph    and     justice     shall  reign;  When  Brotherhood,  Peace  and  Good- 


*- 
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progress,    and  glo  -  ry,  Al  -   read  -  y        re  -  cord-ed  in 

progress     and  val    -    or      In     brightness      of     summer  or 

songs  of      the  free-man,  Or      give  them    a  glimpse  of  the 

will    sing  the  chor  -  us  Our     flag     floating      o'er     a  u 


his  -  to 
bleakness 
triumphs 
nit    -    ed 


ry    grand, 
of   snow ! 
to       be; 
do-maln; 
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Chorus. 
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For 
Since 
When 
While 

L_| 

Co  -  lum   - 
Co  -  lum  - 
Co  -  lum  - 
Co  -  lum    - 
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bia's  bright  star 
bia's  bright  star 
bia's  bright  star 
bia's  bright  star 
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sheds 
shed 
sheds 
sheds 
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free-dom,  and 

free-dom,  and 

free-dom,  and 

freedom,  and 


w 
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morning,  and  light;  For  the 
morning,  and  light;  For  the 
morning,  and  light;  For  the 
morning,  and  light;  For  the 


^^=^ 


land  born  in 
land  born  in 
land  born  in 
land  born  in 


sorrow,  shall 
sorrow,  shall 
sorrow,  shall 
sorrow,  shall 
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have 
have 
have 
have 
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glad  morrow, 
glad  morrow, 
glad  morrow, 
glad  morrow. 
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And      princes     pay   homage    to  the 

And     princes     pay    homage    to  the 

And     princes     pay    homage    to  the 

And     princes     pay    homage    to  the 
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glo 
glo 
glo 
glo 
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ry 
ry 
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ry 


of 
of 
of 
of 


right, 
right, 
right, 
right. 


A  SACRAMENTAL  HYMN  FOR  SAB= 

CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

BATH  SCHOOLS. 

"  I  don't  like  grandma  at  all,"  said  Fred, 

Bkhold  the  "  Sacred  Table  "  spread, 

"  I  don't  like  grandma  at  all," 

Partake  with  feelings  pure  ; 

And  he  drew  his  face  in  a  queer  grimace  — 

Remembering  Him,  whose  blood  was  shed 

The  tears  were  ready  to  fall  ,• 

Our  ransom  to  secure. 

And  he  gave  his  kitten  a  loving  hug. 

Yes,  view  the  Friend  of  humankind, 

And  disturbed  her  nap  on  the  soft,  warm  rug. 

The  "  Spotless  Lamb  of  God," 
Who,  man's  last  enemy  to  bind, 
Alone  the  winepress  trod. 

"Why,  what  has  yeur  grandma  done?"  I  asked, 

"To  trouble  the  little  boy? 
0,  what  has  she  done,  the  cruel  one. 

The  claims  of  justice  to  fulfill. 

The  Great  Redeemer  dies. 
How  strong  His  love  ;  how  firm  His  will ; 

To  scatter  the  smiles  of  joy  ?" 
Through  quivering  lips  the  answer  came, 
"  She — called — my — kitty — a — horrid — name." 

How  vast  His  sacrifice ! 

"  She  did  ?  are  you  sure  ?"  and  I  kissed  the  tears 

Let  us  our  covenants  review, 

Away  from  the  eyelids  wet. 

And  faithful  Saints  remain. 

"  I  can  scarce  believe  that  grandma  would  grieve 

That  we  may  feast  with  Him  anew 

The  feelings  of  either  pet. 

When  He  shall  come  again. 

What  did  she  say?"  "  Boo-hool"  cried  Fred, 

Feter. 

"  She — called — my — kitty — a — guadruped .'" 

"The  Foremost  Baking  PoA-der 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

•DR; 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
PaWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 

and  the  homes,  Dr.    Price's  Cream  Baking 

Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


FQp    BILili    HEADS, 

LiETTER   HEADS, 
MOTE  HEADS, 

STATEMENTS, 

DUE    BiLiliS, 

ORDEf^S,    f^ECElPTS, 

DODGEIRS,    PF^OGRAIVIS, 

HAND  Bmus, 

flpd  all  \{iv)ds  of  <;ommerGial  prii^tir??, 


S©ND     TO 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go. 

MA/L  ORDtRSPROMPTLY  FILLED 


/Pond's 
Extract 


IS  WORTH  ITS 

WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Cures  Female  Complaints, 
Neuralgia,  Piles,  Sores, 
Bruises  and  ALL  PAIN. 


CHEAP   SUBSTITUTES 
DO    NOT    CURE. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editor — Ple.ase  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  ha\e  a  positive  remedy  for  th  • 
ibove  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
tiiousauds  of  hi;i^)eless  casts  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  sliidl  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  cimsumption  if  they  will 
^endme  then'  expre^  s  and  post  office  address. 
T.A..Slocum,  M.C. ,  ISa  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufactaring  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Sfanufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3r(l  South  Ht.,      Salt  liake  City. 


CflbDER'S  IVIU SIC  PRb nCE 


SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH 


SOLE-   AGENTS   FOR    THE   FOLLOWING   WORLD-RENOWNED   INSTRUMENTS 

'  Mason  &  Hamlin 


We    handle  rone  but 

First  Class   Guods. 

and  defy  competition 

—both    in — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE- 
SOLD   ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


Steinway  Sl  Sons 
Kimball 


> 

) 

) 

^         f 

3 .  .  ^    i 


PIANOS  1 


Behr  Bros. 


Special    Jmlni-eiii'-iitx 

Ojfered  to 
Sunday  SdtooLi   and 

(''hnrchf!'. 


WsoniHamlini  ORGANS  \  -Kiffiball. 

€ 


Send  for 

Cata/di^i/fs. 


i  «w»fM»«A^^e«o(5f5©« 


GUITARS  •  pflNDOblHS  •  BAHJOS  •  ViOblHS 


D]4I0]<  PflGlFlG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Througli  Car  Line 

TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

ThroQsli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 


Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFKICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.  A. 

BUTTEHlVIIliK 

Toilet  Soap 

^  Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 

^''^-^      as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
-—^^      equal  tor  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   TOUR   DEALER   FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 
340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEUER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDBNT, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY,VlCE-rKESIUENT,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasuker,  R.  S.  wells,  Secretakt. 

DIRECTORS  :  Hknrt  Dinwoodbt,  George 
ROMNKT,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  p.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C, 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant.    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO-  Agents, 

60  Main  St  rt. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.    WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

*  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ] 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ( 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  { 
,  remedy  for  diarrhcea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


FITSC 


{Frmn  U.  S.  Journal  of  MoUr me.) 
Prof.W.  n.Peeke.whomaiiesaspecialtyof  Epileps7, 
lias  without  doubi  treaLed  and  cured  morecases  than 
any  living  Physician  ;  his  siircess  is  astonish ini.'.  We 
Lave  heard  of  cases  of  20  years' stfindint;  cured  by  him. 
ilepublishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
anvsufferer  \;  ho  may  send  tht-ir  I'  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  aih  ise  smyoiie  wrslims  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  \V   a.  f  EEKE,  1-  1).,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


\ 


HEHDQUHRTERS^ 


\FORi 


BI6116I6S  and  General  SDortino  Gooos 


I^ambler 


Bieyeles 


BEST    IN    THE    WORLD! 

So    determined   by   ttie    World's    Kair  Judges. 

Higtiest    Honors   at  the   World's    Fair. 

Nothing   nnade   to   equal    then::i. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


2461  Wasltington  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL.  29.  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7:20  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:25  p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:25  p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

p.  m.,  Denver  10:30  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Tragic  Manager,  6en.  Agt.,  (i.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Cole  Salt  Lake  City.  Denuer,  Col. 


1840-1892. 


MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  MlllionB  of  Mothers  for  thelp 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Flf^  Years, 
)  It  sootbes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
,  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.  SOHETTLER 

DOES    A 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


DESIRES    YOU'R    ACCOOflTS. 

«#-Off    4   AN     MOhlti^GCS  DRAWN  UP.S^ 


60  S.  East  TemlcEt., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
5  29 


O.  M,  I, 


It  Is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


4^ 


.n; 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Pra't.         George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savmfi:s  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  .S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  loith  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15-29 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


-F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.— 

11-30 


H.  K-  THomfls 

26,  28,  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    LAKE    G1TY 

Dm  Goods,  snoes, 

Noiions.  61C. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

H-K  THOmflS 


Ttie  Slate  BanK 

OF=    UXMH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  Soutb  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DII^ECTORS: 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Clawson  Isaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


10-28 


JOS.  J^  DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED     1880. 


F.  COALTER 


DAYNES    ^    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


riflNOS,  ORGANS, 


GUITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

Sheet  Music  and  Books  from  10  cts.  up 

"'"''free''^^  P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


